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A New Volume in the Popular Series 
of Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 


CARPENTER’S AFRICA 
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The aim of these books is two-fold: to guide and help 
| the pupil in the preparation of his lessons, and to assist the 
| teacher in securing definite recitations and systematic re- 
| views. They furnish the pupil with a certain definite line 
| of work in the study of each chapter in preparation for 
| recitation. 


This book embodies the same features of clear, 
forceful, and simple style, together with attractive 
and interesting subject matter and methods of pre- 
sentation, that have made so successful the five vol- 
umes previously issued in this series. 

It gives a simple knowledge of the peoples and 
countries of Africa as they are to-day. The author 
takes the children on a personally conducted tour 
around and through the great African continent, the 
journey being one of exploration and study, as well 
as of sight-seeing. Much of the book is a result of 
the author’s personal travel and observation, while 
other parts are based upon the best authorities of 
recent African exploration. 

The book is profusely illustrated, containing over 
160 cuts, many of them reproductions of photographs 
taken by the author in his travels. In addition there 
are six maps which show plainly and clearly all the 
points touched upon in the narrative. 

















‘* Suggestive Questions and Notes”’ guide and stimulate 
| his study. ‘‘Grammatical References ”’ call for the rule of 
syntax applicable to each listed word. ‘t Vocabulary”’ 
calls for a list of the new words found in the chapter, etc. 


There is ruled space for writing out the results of such 
| study. 


9 1-4x5 3-4in. Book I, 108 pp., 25 cents. Book II, 72 pp., 20 
| cents. BookIII,56 pp.,20cents. BookIV,68 pp., 20 cents. 
| Correspondence invited concerning these interesting and 


helpfulbooks; Barss’ Writing.Latin, Books land I]; Towle 
& Jenks’ Caesar's Gallic War; Tunstall’s Cicero, etc. 
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| 27-29 West Twenty-Third Street 3 06ots)—s«dNew York 
Boston Office, 120 Boylston Street, Room 411 


it is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 


26 John St., New York. 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


START RIGHT 


A great deal in life depends upon the kind of a start you make. 

Many a man’s life has been a failure because of a bad start. 

A. member of the Isthmian Canal Commission has estimated that 
the population of the United States, in 27 years, will be one hundred 
and tifty millions; in 47 years, two hundred and fifty millions. 

Upon the educational profession is thrown the great responsibility 
of instructing and guiding this enormous population in the right way. 

Begin your part of the work at once by seeing that all the children 
in your schools are supplied with 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


A package containing samples of the pencils generally used in 
school work will be sent to any teacher who mentions this publica- 
tion and encloses 16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE BEST OF THE OLD 
THE BEST OF THE NEW Text Books of Art Education 








Good and appropriate examples in the hands 


9 of pupils are essential in teaching art in the 
SM win public schools. Text Books of Art Education 
provide the necessary material. They are 
systematic, artistic, and comprehensive. Send 
ARITH Mi FTICS for illustrated prospectus. 
FREE 


sy DAVID EUGENE SMITH, : < : " ’ 
By Davi to School Superintendents, Supervisors, and 





Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, , f ; ; 
School Officers returning this advertisement 





Columbia University. 
one copy ol 


THREE BOOK SERIES THE PATH TO THE GARDEN OF ART 


Primary Arithmetic List price, 35 cents 
Intermediate Arithmetic List price, 40 cents 


Advanced Arithmetic ist price, 45 cents! | The Prang Educational Company 


These arithmetics are intended to vitalize the teach } 
ing of elementary mathematics. They preserve the 113 University Place, NEW YORK 


best of the old-time books with their topical method 
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and abundant drill, and at the same time they include 


material that is thoroughly modern in arrangement 
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Educational Art Exhibitions 


For Public Schools 
THE PURPOSE 


First: — To interest teachers, scholars and the pub- 





lic in the history of art and the study of pictures. 





Second: — To raise funds by a small admission fee 
to the exhibition to purchase pictures for the public 


school walls. 





OUR PROPOSITION 


We will loan without charge to school authorities 
or to any responsible person or committee, a collection 
of 187 or more of our large carbon photographs and 
photogravures covering the history of art. 


The collection is suitably mounted ready to hang, 





and contains masterpieces of 


Greek and Roman Sculpture and Architecture; Egyptian 
Architecture; Italian Painting; Miscellaneous Paintings 
of French, Dutch, German and Spanish Schools; Archi- 
tectural Subjects and Important Views from Nature. 
SEND TO US AT ONCE FOR OUR DETAILED PROPOSITION. 1F YOU ACCEPT 
IT BEFORE OCTOBER 10, 1905, AND NAME A DATK FOR THE ENHIBITION, 
WE WILL PRESENT ONE OF OUR $5.00 PICTURES FREE. 


A. W. ELSON & CO. = 146 Oliver Street, Boston 
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TO LIVE IS TO HOPE. 
BY FANNY RUNNELLS POOLE. 


To live is to hope, not with purposeless strife, 
But with fervor and wisdom to gain; 

Whole-hearted to seek for the beauty of life, 
Its truth and its light to attain. 


The bleat of a lamb on the hillside brown 
Thrills us with hope that spring is near; 

The call of a bird from a wind-swept down 
Wakens a sweet, collected cheer; 


Each laugh of a child means a vanquished gloom; 
In violets laughs the quickened sod; 

Oh, a smile of love is the cheery bloom;— 
All, all have a message from God! 


Oh, to hope! ’Tis the dawning of all glad things! 
’Tis only with Hope we begin to live, 

While the yearning within our being sings 
To deserve the noblest that life can give! 


To aspire as a bird on fearless wing 

To infinite gardens beyond our own, 
Where service a paean of joy may bring 

To souls that a narrowing toil have known. 


To live is to bope, not with purposeless strife, 
But with fervor and wisdom to gain; 

Whole-hearted to seek for the beauty of life, 
its truth and its light to attain. 


a@++0-4h-e--<o 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Hunt, Clinton, Mass. : 
The inspiring youth to a good and large life is, in- 
deed, the best fruit of all the efforts of the school 
forces. 





SUPERINTENDENT O. J. Kern, Winnebago County, 
lil.: To have equality of educational opportunity 


the country people must spend more money in a 
better way. 


SUPERINTENDEN? M. J. O’Brien, Pawtucket, R. 
I.: The whole child must go to school where he 
will meet the whole teacher for instruction. If this 
condition does not exist the result will be one- 
sided development. 


Francis A. Buss, Rehoboth, Mass.: Agricul- 
ture can be introduced into our rural schools with- 
out radical! reorganization of existing programs, 
while, on the other hand, it would increase the in- 
terest in arithmetic, geography, composition, writ- 
ing, and drawing. 


Emerson E Wuaire: Nothing in school work 
can exceed the stupidity of some of the so-called 
drills to which classes are subjected. The greater 
part of a spelling drill, for example, is often spent 
on words which no pupil has misspelled,—which 
would require a special effort to misspell. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. M. Hatcnu, Mew Bedford, 
Mass.: High schools are still controlled too much 
in an autocratic spirit. Pupils about to enter the 
high school have passed the compulsory school age. 
They have reached a critical period im their lives 
physically and morally. They need more than ever 
before in their school lives to come under the in- 
fluence not only of scholarly teachers, but of strong, 
wholesome, sympathetic, forbearing teachers,— 
teachers who will attract and inspire them. 


CORRELATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL ENDEAVOR. 


BY RAY GREENE HULING, SC. D. 
Head Master of the English High School, Cambridge, Mass. 

The bane of the teacher is isolation. Does this 
seem to you an extravagant statement? You are 
reminded at once that instead of being physically 
alone she always has from twenty to fifty young 
folks about her, and that within the same building 
there are usually from six to a score of her kind, 
men, women, or both. And yet these very circum- 
stances tend toward the isolation which I deprecate, 
and are often ‘effective in bringing it about. Those 
young spirits are incessantly making their demands 
upon her for instruction, for control, and for moral 
guidance, demands that are exacting and absorb- 
ing, and in consequence they are the means of nar- 
rowing her range of effort and of interest. Her 
companions in the daily work of teaching are sub- 
ject to precisely similar restrictious, and by their 
conversation ordinarily enlarge but little the cir- 
cumference of their common interests. The isola- 
tion of which I speak, you will observe, is an isola- 
tion of one’s interests. The teacher's own room, 
her own school, or at most her own kind of school, 
circumscribes her wish for knowledge of an educa- 
tional sort, and her outlook upon the career of her 
pupils. When this process has gone on long 
enough the finished product is the kind of school- 
marm and pedagog that writers like Dickens and 
Irving could satirize, and not without some reason. 
The picture is unlovely, and the truth which it im- 
plies is unwelcome; but hither do we all tend whose 
material of daily work is a group of inferior minds 
and whose instruments are the arts of school educa- 
tion. 

And the remedy? The remedy for all narrowness 
is expansion. The remedy of narrowness of inter- 
est is the acquirement of broader ranges of interest. 
It is for this reason that I hold that a teacher would 
better be a teacher of more than one subject, that 
as much as in her lies she should mingle with good 
men and women in social relations, and that as far 
as income and strength permit she should take her 
place among those who are ministering spirits in 
the field of benevolence. I am confident, too, that 
all this broadening of ‘outlook and effort will in- 
crease her success as a teacher if held in hand by 
sound common sense; it certainly will keep up one’s 
courage, and serve as an antidote against that sense 
of weakness and failure which Friday night is wont 
to bring to many a sensitive, ambitious teacher. 

Another and a nearer aspect of this broadening 
of the teacher’s interest is found in the field sug- 
gested by my topic for to-day. To our hearts as to 
our knowledge the field of education should be one. 
Intellectually we are well aware that all educational 
work is of a piece, from the kindergarten through 
the university, but so far as interest and action are 
concerned we devote ourselves to our Gwn particu- 
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lar part of the process without thinking much or 
caring much about the other parts or about the 
workers in those other fields. My contention is that 
to acquaint ourselves with those other fields and to 
co-operate with those other workers is a duty which 
we owe to thecause of education and a_ privilege 
because of its happy reaction upon ourselves. 

This general statement I would like to apply with 
especial force to high school teachers, among whom 
my life has been spent, for the high school occupies 
a position that particularly invites co-operation 
with schools earlier and later. It takes the products 
of the grammar schools. Therefore the high school 
teacher should know those schools and have a par- 
ticularly warm and helping hand for the teachers 
who administer them. The high school also sends 
a part of its pupils, the greater part, into the active 
business of life. The high school teacher should 
therefore inform himself as to what happens to the 
boy or girl who starts*in to earn his living at eight, 
or five. or three dollars a week. It sends a small 
part of its pupils to the normal school. The high 
school teacher should therefore come to know what 
the normal school is doing with those pupils, and 
what those pupils need for their orderly progress, 
beside the passing of certain examinations. It 
sends a still smaller part of its graduates to the 
scientific school or the arts courses in college. All 
college questions, therefore, including the problems 
of athletics, of electives, of three-vear courses, as 
well as the more immediate matters of admission re- 
quirements, certificates, and examinations, belong 
legitimately within the scope of the high school 
teacher’s thought and action. 

My topic confines me to the opportunities for 
co-operation which lie in the relations between the 
high schools and the grammar schools, a field which 
in itself constitutes no inconsiderable area for ex- 
ploration. I have decided still further to limit my 
part in discussion to the consideration of the high 
school teacher’s part in this co-operation. ! trust 
that the grammar school teacher’s part will be ade- 
quately brought out before the hour shall end, but 
that can most gracefully be done by some teacher 
in a grammar school. Please allow me, therefore, 
to announce as my particular theme this question, 
What can the high schools do to aid the grammar 
schools in securing better work? 

The good influences proceeding from any second- 
ary school to the elementary schools which are its 
feeders may be conceived as affecting those schools 
through the pupils, through the teachers, or 
through the school committee. 

Respecting the grammar school pupils, it is clear 
that the high school will render positive aid if it 
leads them to prepare themselves thoroughly and 
completely for entrance upon a secondary course of 
study. If they go on to the high school, they will 
certainly, because of this preliminary training, get a 
larger, fuller benefit out of their advanced study. 
And if they cannot go on, from such training will 
spring added power over the difficulties which 
every young bread-winner has to face. Now the 
most obvious way to lead to thoroughness of prepa- 
ration is to insist upon it as a prerequisite for ad- 
mission. This is easy enough when the examina- 
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tion for admission is under the management of the 
high school teachers, but somewhat less easy when 
‘this examination is controlled directly by the super- 
intendent. Even then, however, a principal can 
usually induce his superintendent to set questions 
ot sucha kind~ as is required by the principal's 
standard for admission. The situation is more diffi- 
cult when no examination is required for admission, 
but grammar school graduates are admitted directly 
upon certification of their fitness by their grammar- 
school principal. This last is probably on the 
whole the best plan of the three, for it makes pro- 
motion to the higher school to hinge upon the judg- 
ment of the person best fitted to decide upon the 
matter, the responsible head of the lower school in 
which the pupil has been trained. But good as the 
plan is, it involves a loss of the stimulus which the 
expected examinations afford to the pupils and 
teachers in the grammar schools. This stimulus the 
high school should aim to supply in other ways. 

First, the high school teachers who have charge 
of the newly admitted pupils should early in the 
year discriminate among them as to their acquire- 
ments. Then the principal, on verification of this 
assistant’s reports, should make known to the 
superintendent, to his visiting committee, and to the 
grammar-school masters as they are severally in- 
terested, the names of such pupils as show marked 
deficiency in ability or inclination, that is to say, 
deficiency indicative of poor preparation. While 
these facts are fresh enough in mind to be con- 
vincing, sufficient commotion can be made to in- 
fluence action by the persons responsible for this 
deficiency. This action may be the dropping of some 
pupils from the high school to the grammar school, 
or a more rigid drawing of the line the next year, 
or a more strenuous effort to hold the grammar- 
school pupils up to work of a high character. To 
make this commotion is never pleasant, but at times 
it becomes a real duty in the interest of the high 
school; but no one is more benefited by it than the 
pupils of fhe grammar schools, who from it receive 
a spur to more earnest study. 

Another way by which the grammar-school 
pupils can he interested in earnest work is by 
making the high school as attractive as possible to 
them before they enter. They are always more in- 
terested in what they have seen. Let the senior 
class of each grammar school be invited to come to 
the building in a body with its teacher at some time 
when school is not in session. Let them sce the 
chemical and physical laboratories, the library, the 
drawing-room, the large hall, the lunch counter, the 
cooking room, the dressmaking room, and, if there 
is a manual training department, especially the 
shops for wood and iron work. The very sight of 
these and some simple explanation of their uses will 
kindle anew the interest of many and awaken it 
perhaps in some hearts where it lay dormant, but 
unseen. 

Again, the treatment which the entering class re- 
ceives from its new teachers has an effect upon the 
pupils still in the grammar school. When a pupil 
on entrance to the high school loses the interest and 
ambition he had in the grammar school, this fact 
cools the ardor of those looking forward to the high 
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school. Sometimes pupils say to their old teachers 
in the lower grades, “I wish I could come back to 
your school’; “I do not care anything about. the 
high school,” or “The high school teachers do not 
care anything about us; they only hear our les- 
sons.” These are actual words of real pupils, as re- 
ported by their grammar master. They point to 
relations between teacher and pupil in the new 
school that are unwise. They suggest “carping 
criticism,” and the dwelling upon defects before 
personal interest has been developed through the 
new relations. I suspect that a part of the trouble 
is caused by the change from the system of grade 
teachers, so usual in grammar school, to the depart- 
ment plan more common in the larger high schools. 
But whatever its origin, the evil is a real one, and 
is liable to crop out in any school; hence it should 
be met by anticipation. The entering pupil shou'd 
be made to feel at home, to acquire an esprit du 
corps, and, if possible, to find heart anchorage in a 
firm regard for his room teacher, if not for both 
room teacher and principal. For this purpose it is 
a good thing to have the school assemble in a body 
once a day for devotional exercises or singing. It 
is helpful, also, for the principal to mark promi- 
nently on the report card an “Excellent,” when the 
record is above ninety per cent. This he may well 
follow up by sending for the newly entered pupils 
who attain this excellence of record, and extending 
his congratulations on their success. In this work 
will be found some fine opportunities of getting a 
personal knowledge of these new acquaintances. 
Other devices for the establishment of inspiring re- 
lations will, doubtless, readily suggest themselves. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that one 
powerful, though negative, aid is the refraining 
from unpleasant comments upon the teaching done 
in the grammar schools. Coming with strong re- 
gard for their last teachers, as they often do with 
good reason, pupils are naturally indignant when 
some bafiled and impatient teacher cries, “Well, 
what dd they teach you in the grammar school, if 
you do not know that?” The implication of poor 
teaching, so vague and general in the mind of the 
speaker as to seem harmless, is individualized by 
the pupil and is applied to a school idol of his; he 
feels stung, just as we are stung when an idol of 
ours is contemned. Therefore, however richly it 
may seem to be deserved, we must carefully refrain 
before pupils from any unkind criticism upon their 
earlier instruction. It seldom, if ever, does good; it 
often does irreparable harm. From the pupils who 
listen, the condition of strained relations is im- 
parted to the older grammar school pupils of their 
acquaintance. Thus an impression unfavorable to 
attendance on the high school is created to the 
detriment of both schools. 

As a positive aid in establishing personal rela- 
tions before the pupil enters the school, there may 
be recommended a personal visit by the principal 
to the senior class in each grammar school. While 
Observing their work he may manifest an interest 
in it, saving a word here and there to an individual, 
or explaining to them all what they will need to 
know when they come to the high school, and how 
their present work, if earnestly done, will aid them 
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in the new work when they reach it. It is not difi- - 
cult, at this crisis in many lives, to. exert an impulse - 
that shall for some be decisive in favor of a scholarly 


career. 


Respecting the masters of the grammar schoo’s, : 
the high school is operative chiefly through its 
teachers, and most of all through its principal _ 


teacher. Between the teachers in the two grades of 
schools, there should be the most cordial relations, 
without aftectation of superiority on the one hand, 
or helding aloof on the other. The grammar 
masters will surely meet the secondary principals 
half way: in fact, they have been known to do 
more,—for instance, to give a dinner especially in 
honor of a new comer at the high school, and thus 
to make him royally welcome to his new inherit-~ 
ance. ‘They are eager to secure good work in their 
schools, and are glad to learn of better ways,— 
especially from persons who appreciate their diffi- 
culties and recognize their efforts to overcome 
them. 

Conferences may well be held in which the 
masters of the grammar schools, and from the high 
school the principal and the teachers of the enter- 
ing class, shall meet to discuss questions of mutual 
interest, such as, for instance, the subject matter 
and character of grammar-school instruction, the 
methods of teaching specific subjects, like history, 
which are continuous in the two schools, and the 
methods of discipline in grades higher and lower. 
These conferences should be followed by others 
with individual masters concerning old pupils and 
their progress. Reports of standing might well be 
sent to these teachers early in the year, as before 
mentioned, with some detailed information showing 
in what particulars the delinquents from their 
schools reveal weakness of preparation. This would 
take valuable time, but full compensation wou'd be 
had in the advice about particular cases which the 
principal would receive, and in the clear knowledge 
about weak points of preparation which the graimn- 
mar master would gain. 

These conferences should also be supplemented 
by visits to the elementary schools. not only by the 
principal of the high school, as previously sug- 
gested, but by the teachers of the entering class, as 
well. By these visits the teachers would learn more 
exactly how their coming pupils are managed and 
trained. They would see how their own teaching 
should be shaped in order to reach more effectively 
the desired ends. They could, also, explain what 
defects they find prevalent, and by conversation 
wisely directed could convey the information with- 
out seeming so much to criticize as to share experi- 
ence with another. 

Respecting the school committee, the successful 
secondary principal often has an influence of which 
he is either unconscious or careless. This body is 
generally composed of men in the professions or in 
business. While they may be slow to confess it, in 
secret they often recognize in the head of the high 
school an expert in his business, and so an authority 
upon questions on which they are without the data 
for firm opinion. His suggestions color thought; 
when his motive is clearly unselfish, his opinion 
carries conviction; and, unless considerations of 
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economy and public sentiment oppose, his personal 
appeal meets little resistance. Since this is true, the 
high school principal is in a position to influence 
action concerning the grammar schools that few 
grammar masters occupy. He can help these 
schools to secure better work, therefore, by study- 
ing their problems, by reaching conviction ’ on 
mooted questions, by putting himself in the point of 
view of the grammar masters, and then letting his 
opinions become known in a modest way. For this 
the conferences and the visitation previously recom- 
mended will have prepared him, and not less, per- 
haps, the close personal touch advised. But the 
greatest and best preparation will be a broad view 
of education, and a habit of studying closely its 
problems from the highest to the lowest ranges. 
Then when any one series of questions assumes 
special importance for the time, the high school 
teacher will be ready to give them an intelligent ex- 
amination. Even yet in New England the point of 
attack of the new upon the old in education is the 
grammar-school curriculum. The radicals declare 
that the older course in those schools is too deaden- 
ing in its effects, too narrow in its range, too slow 
in its movement of the pupil. The conservatives 
reply that to broaden the course and enliven it 
means to make it superficial, to rob it of thorough- 
ness, to send the pupil forward with insufficient 
power. Both believe what they assert, and are 
closely watching experiments to see what shall 
issue. Let the high school principals also watch 
these experiments, form opinions, and on proper 
occasions assert them. Perhaps their point of view 
is, after all, as good as any for an impartial and 
accurate decision; without peradventure, their de- 
cision will have great weight if they are nearly 
unanimous in reaching it. 

To draw this discussion to a close, let me repeat 
that high schools can aid the grammar schools 
through their pupils, by leading the boys and girls 
in various ways to fit themselves thoroughly and 
adequately for secondary study, through their mas- 
ters, by conferences, visits to schools, and cordial 
relations generally, and through the school com- 
mittee, by an earnest expression of opinion after 
due study of the problem under consideration. All 


these good officers and many more are included in° 


a single ideal. The high school principal should 
make his own school as good a school as he pos- 
sibly can, and should make himself and his assist- 
ants as good teachers and as broad and deep 
thinkers on educational themes as he can. Then 
his graduates who enter elementary teaching will 
be efficient agencies in securing better work; then 
the school committee will honor his opinions, the 
grammar masters will welcome his suggestions, 
and the grammar-school pupils will feel an attrac- 
tive impulse toward his school ; all to the benefit of 
the grammar schools, but not a whit less to the 
benefit of the high school itself—Address before 
American Institute of Instruction. 
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The United States grows 12,000,000 bales of 
cotton, which is four times as much as all the res 
of the world. 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN FRANCE. 


[Other articles in this series in issues of August 24 
and 31.] 


BY WILL S. MONROE. 


A discussion of the salaries of the teachers in the 
elementary schools of France must take into ac- 
count the following facts: (1) That there is great 
uniformity in the salaries paid French teachers— 
efficiency and length of service, and not size and 
wealth of the communities, furnishing the basis of 
remuneration ; (2) that teachers are prepared for 
their work at the expense of the state—free board, 
free books, free tuition, and traveling expenses 
being paid by the government during the three 
years covered by the normal school course; (3) that 
teaching is not a mere makeshift, but a permanent 
vocation, and that women teachers are not only 
permitted, but encouraged, to marry; (4) that 
house-rent (and usually a garden) or the equiva- 
lent is furnished by the community ; and (5) that all 
teachers after definite periods of service are pen- 
sioned by the state. 

French teachers are salaried according to effi- 
ciency and length of service. Graduates from state 
normal schools only are now accepted as fully 
qualified teachers. Teachers are divided into five 
classes and paid as follows:— 


Class. Men. Women. 
hen eC Sk ites asc dees ee beboent $200 $200 
EE SNE os Ha dla Caos bic cw + cha kelded be 240 240 
A ig PR ee eae eg 300 280 
ype ties St SA ee 8 re 360 300 
NG PN CG x inc calboece ce idedysewatide Oud 400 320 


These are the minimum salaries fixed by the 
state, and promotion from class to class is based 
upon merit and seniority. The head teacher or 
principal of a school with three teachers gets an ad- 
ditional forty dollars, and of a four-class school 
eighty dollars, but as a rule there is little difference 
in the salary of principal and assistant teachers, as 
there is between men and women teachers. The 
minimum salary fixed by the state may be sup- 
plemented by the town; and the local community is 
required to provide a dwelling or its monetary 
equivalent for each teacher. 

Al! public elementary teachers in France are en- 
titled to pensions, and the French teacher’s pension 
fund is paid by the state, and not from dues paid by 
the teachers as a percentage of their salaries. After 
thirty years’ service (at fifty-five or sixty) teachers 
are pensioned, providing they have been in service 
for at least fifteen years; and the French govern- 
ment does not admit workers to the teaching ranks 
after early manhood and womanhood. The amount 
of pension received upon retirement is conditioned 
by the length of service; with the maximum of 
service, the pension is three-fourths of the salary at 
the time of retirement. In case of death, the pen- 
sion goes to the widows and orphans. Why the 
pensions of married women should not go to their 
husbands upon their death has never been ex- 
plained to me. As before noted, the marriage of a 
woman is no harrier to the teaching calling; in 
fact. the state has given preference to married 
women. The result is that the sexes among ele- 


mentary teachers are qujte evenly balanced, and 
Boys’ 


many of the teachers are intermarried. 
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schools are invariably taught by men and girls’ 
schools by women; and not infrequently I have 
found the wife of the principal of the boys’ school 
-an assistant in the girls’ school, or the husband of 
the principal of the girls’ school an assistant 
teacher in the boys’ school. 

There are other sources of income, especially to 
the heads of schools in the smaller towns, such as 
secretary of the school savings bank, teacher in the 
night school, etc., but these supplementary aids are 
never large. On the whole, the salaries of the ele- 
mentary teachers of France are lower than in any 
other progressive country in Europe, and relatively 
much lower than the salaries of teachers in the 
French secondary schools. The following facts ex- 
plain in a measure this condition of affairs in the 
third republic: (1) Teachers are civil servants in 
France and all government officials receive a low 
average remuneration; (2) for a period of three 
years—during the normal school course—teachers 
are wholly maintained at state expense, so that there 
is no outlay of money in the way of preparation for 
their work; (3) hitherto in France (before 1885) 
practically all the teaching in the elementary 
schools was done by the teaching orders ; the boys’ 
schools were chiefly taught by the Christian 
Brothers, and the girls’ schools by the sisters be- 
longing to one or other of the numerous teaching 
orders of the Catholic church. These teachers, of 
course, were celibates, and they devoted themselves 
practically without remuneration to the work of 
elementary education. With the secularization of 
the elementary schools and the employment only of 
lay teachers, it has not been found possible to secure 
grants sufficiently large to give the elementary 
teachers of the republic even fair compensation for 
their services. Low salary, however, has affected 
chiefiy the social status of the teacher, and less the 
quality of the teaching than might be apprehended. 
While they are men and women of excellent charac- 
ter and good teaching power, the elementary school 
teachers of France occupy a distinctly lower social 
status than their confreres in Germany and the 
United States. 
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Sing you a song in the garden of life, 

{f only you gather a thistle; 
Sing you a song 
As you travel along, 

An’ if you can’t sing—why, just whistle! 
—Frank Stanton. 
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NO POSSIBLE HARM. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL. 





Studying children does not mean taking babies 
into the classroom for demonstration or analysis of 
any kind. It does not deflower or impair parental 
love. No babies are injured by anything that any 
parent or competent prying specialist wants to sub- 
ject them to. No mother could possibly object, 
but could only welcome the services of these ex- 
perts. Curiously enough, one undreamed-of result 
of making children more interesting has often been 
noted: namely, parents are more anxious to have 
them, and some headway, at least, has already been 
made against race suicide which our rigorous 
President so deplores—Sunday Magazine. 
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CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION.— (11.) 


BY HORACE M. KALLEN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


There is a curious mediaevalism in the notion 
that the writing of English cannot be taught or is 
not worth the teaching. It sets the value of expres- 
sion in the mother tongue low, indeed, for it is 
coupled with the demand that the student must 
know how to write Greek and Latin. The gentle- 
men who would sweep out of the curriculum a 
course in rhetoric and English composition insist 
that every student shall be taught to write Latin 
and Greek, If the writing of English, native to its 
user, cannot be taught, how far beyond the bounds 
of all possibility must be the teaching of an idiom 
so foreign as Greek or Latin! 

Perhaps, however, it is on the basis of the results 
of teaching English composition at Princeton that 
such teaching is found impracticable or impossible? 
But one of the chief objectors to the Harvard 
method then in use admits that the men who have 
had the training in theme-writing have a manifest 
advantage over those who have not; he admits a 
general improvement in the standard of work done 
in his courses. If such an admission means any- 
thing, it means that composition can be taught, and 
can be taught successfully. . 

But, though the general objection against the 
Harvard method of teaching English composition 
is invalid, it 1s still possible that specific forms of 
composition cannot be taught. The form objected 
to specifically was description. “You can’t,” it was 
said, “teach a man to describe a beautiful moon- 
light night.” This proposition was in a general, 
indirect way submitted to atest. Some one hun- 
dred freshmen were requested to describe one of the 


college buildings as it appeared in the moonlight. . 


One of the resulting descriptions is the subjoined 
theme, written by an average man whose general 
standing was third group, on March 15 of the cur- 
rent year; some three weeks after the teaching of 
description had been begun. It is a theme culled 
at random from the whole number, and fairly repre- 
sentative of all. The theme which follows was 
written by the same man on October 8, 1904, three 
weeks after the teaching of English composition had 
been begun. This second theme is a little above the 
general average of the themes written at that period. 


I, 
WHIG HALL IN THE MOONLIGHT. 
(March 15, 1905.) 

The marble walls of Whig Hall stand out boldly 
in the dull moonlight. Here and there some pro- 
jecting eave throws its dark shadow on the white 
surface. From the glazed windows along the side 
come faint streams of diffused yellow light to 
brighten some spot on the campus green. The big, 
fluted columns of the porch, illuminated by the 
lights of the library, cast their shadows on the 
broad front of the building, making it look like the 
grating of a prison cell. On one of the columns a 
stream of vet brighter light plays up and down, as 
it issues from the transom of the door. 

The steps, cast into shadow by the building, 
mingle their reflections with those of the branches 
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of the neighboring trees. It looks dark and gloomy 
there, but out on the campus the moon casts a soft 
glow on every free and bush; throws their shadows 
on the ground in queer crooks and forms. You 
might well imagine it to be a temple of some Druid 
priests in the old forests of Britannia, rather than a 
building on the campus of an American college. 


II. 
(October 8, 1904.) 


Thus far I have read about a hundred pages in 
the “Sketch Book,” skipping about from story to 
story. T have found its descriptions very much on 
the style of the “Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,” 
yet not imitative of them, as it deals with new sub- 
jects in a perfectly free manner. 

His descriptions of “Roscoe” and “The Wife’ 
indicate his opinion of what men and women should 
be. In the same manner he expresses his desire to 
hold to the stories and traditions of Christmas, with 
its family gatherings and happy rejoicings. Brace- 
bridge hall gives to America a true picture of the 
old English country seat with its charming life. 
The old stage coach with the incidents along the 
route also portrays to us a perfect picture of the 
traveling in England before the days of the railroad. 

His illustration in “Rip Van Winkle” and the 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow’ of how a good story 
can be made out of local material although it is 
very commonplace is very good also. 

Coming now to the serious vein, his paper on 
“Westminster Abbey” has its own peculiar 
charm. His words in this paper show his tender 
sentiment and true feeling for the dead. 

Thus Irving in his sketches shows by his use of 
different words his feelings, and also brings out our 
study of the proper words for different positions. 
They are bright and joyful in his description of 
Christmas, calm and pleasant in the story of “The 
Wife,” and sad and gloomy in the picture of “West- 
minster Abbey.” 

This last theme is one of the regular reports on 
the collateral reading the students are required to 
bring. At the stage of development this theme 
represents, much of the comment on the reading 
was derived from sources other than the student’s 
reaction on the matter. This theme shows marks 
of these extraneous sources. Now it is notable that 
the theme presents no particular form. There is 
none but an accidental order in arrangement of 
points, there is no genuine fusion of the various ob- 
servations into an organized whole of which the 
nature might be summed up under a single caption. 
There has been no consideration of values in rela- 
tion to a point or purpose which the writer was to 
make or to fulfil. The theme is simply an unorgan- 
ized record of perception. It is the sort of thing 
that the emphasis on content permits and justifies. 

An examination of the descriptive theme will 
show a fundamental difference. Where the other is 
inchoate this is organic. The sum of the details is 
an effect that is labeled; whether properly or im- 
properly is an irrelevant matter of taste. The two 
themes represent in their way an advance that a 
society of Australian savages and a European state 
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would represent in their way. 
theme is more civilized. 

These examples can be multiplied a hundred fold, 
They make, without need of any argument at all, 
invalid once and always whatever objections, gen- 
eral or specific, may be offered aginst the Harvard 
method of teaching English composition. Indeed, 
if the Harvard system is open to criticism at all, it 
is on points of detail or of administration. The 
principle on which the system is based is funda- 
mental ; it is the principle of all life. No organ can 
be efficient in functioning without health through 
constant exercise. No organ can reach its highest 
efficiency without training and development. If 
you wish to write well you can learn only by con- 
tinual and careful practice. Expression may come 
natural; but human expression must be an im- 
provement on the natural; otherwise the words of 
Shakespeare and the howlings of a dog at the moon 
have exactly the same value; the life of a saint is 
no better than the life of a frog. Life is natural; 
but the life of man is an art, it is the organization of 
the natural for an end; it is the elimination of irrele- 
vant and useless and unbeautiful, and the preserva- 
tion of what is best to live for. And it is the exer- 
cise of composition that teaches in its way this end. 
The art of expression and the art of life are related 
as the half to the whole. The word plus the deed is 
the sum of human existence. For this reason ex- 
pression is a most important human function. De- 
manding as it does that the writer shall distinguish 
between good and bad, between efficient and ineffi- 
cient, between value and worthlessness, between 
ugly and beautiful,—in a word, between that which 
reason sanctions and that which it does not, it is 
the most fundamental preparation for life. It 
teaches a discrimination and develops a sense of 
values that are based not’on impulse, but on reason. 
Because it requires of the student that he shall dis- 
tinguish hetween the forms in which he must collo- 
cate his knowledge for himself and present it to 
others, it develops in him power to handle facts; it 
removes the scales from his eves, and shows him for 
the first time how rich his life is in significant 
worth. He learns for the first time the proper use 
of his senses and his reason. The demand for 
form is the demand for self-control. And if any 
teaching of any subject can do more than so much, 
or can do as much, it has yet to be pointed out. It 
is significant that not a man who has been sub- 
jected to a training in English composition under 
the Harvard method, but bears, dislike it as he may, 
an unhesitating testimony to its benefits. Of how 
many subjects can this be said? 

In sum,—the fact that a thing is handmarked 
Harvard does not necessarily render it bad, any 
more than the fact that a man is a graduate from 
Princeton renders him a Latin scholar. The world, 
indeed, is apt to accept the thing that bears the 
Harvard name as an absolute and unmitigated 
good. If the objectors to the teaching of English 
composition propose that the student shall be really 
educated and not turned into a bottom-lacking bag 
of facts, they will have to teach him the use and 
organization of those facts, and this they cannot do 
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except on the Harvard system. It is fundamental ; 
the result of twenty years’ practical test. Some- 
thing may be developed that in administration of 
detail shall differ from it, but if that something is 
efficient the principle and the general method will 
be those of Harvard. No variant can lay claim to 
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efficiency and differ in these things. And until the 


variant will have been tested as long and will have 
shown as good or better results, its value as a vari- 


-ant will be exceedingly doubtful. Men do not use 


to choose an untried cock-boat instead of a steamer 
proven seaworthy. 





SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS.—{(I.) 


A GREAT N. E. A. REPORT. 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Chairman, 


| The committee was appointed at the Boston meeting, July 8, 1908. It consisted of Carroll D. 
Wright, Anna Tolman Smith, E. G, Cooley, Catherine Goggin, Franklin H. Giddings, R.H. Halsey, 


William McAndrew. 


Charles H. Verrill, an expert statistician, conducted the investigations. | 





The subjects of study which the investigations of the 
committee on salaries, tenure, and pensions of teachers 
were planned to cover were the following:— 

1. Actual salaries paid in all cities and towns of 8,000 
population or over. 

2. Fixed salary schedules in cities and towns of 
8,000 population or over, wherever such schedules have 
been adopted. These schedules are given in comparison 
with actual salaries as shown by the payrolls. 

2. Salaries in typical towns of less than 8,000 popula- 
tion. 

4. Salaries in typical ungraded rural schools. 

5. The nature of the fund or appropriation from 
which teachers’ salaries are paid (i, e., whether a special 
salary fund, not subject to diminution from the fluctua- 
tion of other expenditures, or drawn from a general 
educational fund). 

6. Earnings in teaching and in other occupations. 

7. Purchasing power of salaries in different locali- 


8. Tenure of office of teachers. 

9. Pensions of teachers. 

In answer to the inquiries, out of 547 cities and towns 
“of 8,000 or more inhabitants, 467, or eighty-five per cent., 
representing 92,892 teachers, responded with practically 
full statements as to the salaries of teachers. In addi- 
tion to this, reports giving salaries .of a part of the 
teachers were secured from twenty-five other cities or 
nearly five per cent., while from fifty-five cities (only 
ten per cent. of the whole) it was not possible to secure 
data, although application was repeatedly made. 

The data sought from typical towns of less than 8,090 
inhabitants were similar to those sought from the cities 
and towns of §,000 or over. Each state superintendent 
of schools was asked to secure the data from three typi- 
cal towns of less than 8,000 imhabitants, one of which 
required the minimum expenditure for cost of living, 
one a medium expenditure, and one a maximum expen- 
diture. 

With regard to salaries in rural schools, each state 
Superintendent was asked to secure the committee data 
from twenty-four wngraded rural schools in his jurisdic- 
tion, eight to represent the lowest, eight the medium, 
and eight the highest yearly salaries paid to teachers of 
rural schools. 

As this information in regard to salaries in typical 
towns and in rural schools had to be gathered in most 
cases by the state.superintendent by correspondence, 
not as large a per cent. of the data sought for was ob- 
tained as in the case of the cities. However, satisfac- 
tory reports covering both these classes of schools were 
Teceived from a little more than half the states, and with 
some supplementary statistics which are included in this 


report every part of the country would seem to be fairly 
well represented. 

The cities and towns of 8,000 inhabitants or over, ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, numbered 547, and in- 
cluded a pepulation of nearly twenty-five millions, or 
thirty-three and one-tenth per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the United States. 

The population dependent upon the ungraded rural 
school cannot be accurately stated. 

SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

$10,000—Chicago. 

$8,000—New York. 

$6,000—Boston, Pittsburg, Milwaukee. 

$5,500-—St. Louis. 

$5,000-—Philadelphia, Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, In- 
dianapolis, Denver, Baltimore. 

$4,500—Cincinnati, Newark, Jersey City. 

$4,200—Minneapolis, Indianapolis. 

$4,000—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Brooklyn, 
Washington, Providence, Kansas City, Toledo, Alle- 
gheny, Columbus, Springfield, Mass.,. Worcester, 
New Bedford, New Haven, Syracuse, Seattle, Grand 
Rapids, Montclair. 

$3,800—Plainfield, N. J. 

$3,600—Peoria, Eutte, Helena, St. Paul, Duluth, Omaha, 
Paterson, N, J., Scranton, Cambridge, Des Moines, 

$3,500—Newton. 

$3,300—Fall Kiver, Oakland, Utica, Colorado Springs. 

$3,250—Morristown, N. J. 

$3,000—Lowell, Portland, Ore., Albany, Dayton, Nash- 
ville, Camden, Bridgeport, Newton, Somerville, 
Evansville, Ind., Holyoke, Fort Wayne, Akron, 

¢ Spokane, Passaic, Pueblo, Cedar Rapids, Waterbury, 
Erie, Wilkesbarre, Orange, East Orange, Blooming- 
ton, Me., Anderson, Ind., Newport, Ithaca, Bloom- 
field, N. J., Long Branch, N. J. 

$2,900—Stamford, Ct. 

$2,800—North Adams, Lynn, Youngstown, Brockton, 
Birmingham, Ala., Amsterdam, Hoboken, Chelsea, 
Auburn, N. Y., New Britain, Medford, Corning, N. 
Y., Middletown, Ct. 

$2,700—San Antonio, Fitchburg, Union, N. J. 

$2,600—Tacoma, Pawtucket, Gloversville, N. Y. 

$2,500—New Orleans, Memphis, St. Joseph, Atlanta, 
Reading, Pa,, Troy, Charleston, Houston, Schenec- 
tady, Augusia, Ga., Binghamton, Johnstown, Pa., 
Mobile, McKeesport, Dubuque, Davenport, Malden, 
Bayonne, Superior, East St. Louis, Everett, 
Mass., Jackson City, Md., Quincy, Mass., Hamilton, 
O.. Jamestown, N. Y., Evanston, Ill, New Bruns- 
wick, N J., Concord, N. H., Perth Amboy, N J., San- 
dusky, Marion, Ind., Galesburg, Ill., Mansfield, O., 
Great Falls, Mont., Bradford, Pa., Steubenville, Oil 
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City, Hyde Park, Mass., Iron Mountain, Mich,, Ar- 
lington, Mass., Torrington, Ct. 

$2,400—Covington, Ky., Lancaster, Pa., Lincoln, Neb., 
Dallas, Haverhill, Springfield, Ill, Taunton, Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Lima, O., Elgin, Watertown, 
N. Y., Muskegon, Stockton, Berkeley, Cal., Ann 
Arbor, North Adams, Anaconda, Mont., Pasadena, 


Warren, QO. 
$2,300—Wilmington, Del., Manchester, Kansas City, 
Kan., Saginaw, Elmira, Joliet, Sacramento, La 


Crosse, Bay Oity, Mich., Gloucester, Mass., Spring- 
field, Mo., Muncie, Ind, Pittsfield, Rock Island, 
East Liverpool, O., Saratoga Springs, West Chester, 
Pa., Cripple Creek, Colo., Warren, Pa. 

$2,200—Chester, Pa., Rockford, Ill., South Omaha, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Kalamazoo, Newbury, N. _ /Y., 
Waltham, Clinton, La., Niagara Falls, Madison, 
Battle Creek, Lockport, N. Y., Sedalia, Mo., Middle- 
ton, N. Y., Beverly, Mass., Melrose, Mass., Ashland, 
Wis., Fresno, Cal., Kearney, N. J., S. Ste. Marie, 
Geneva, N. Y., Marquette, 

$2,100—Little Rock, Altoona, Wheeling, Atlantic City, 
Oshkosh, West Hoboken, Zanesville, Almeda, Cal., 
Braddock, Pa., Parkersburg, W. Va., Michigan City, 
Ind., Meridian, Miss., Janesville, Wis., Marlboro, 
Mass., Chillicothe, 0.. Oklahoma City, Westfield, 
Mass., Hornellsville, N. Y., Greenwich, Ct., Massil- 
lon, O., Gardner, Mass., Ironwood, Mich., Brunswick, 
Ga., Selma, Ala., Titusville, Pa. 

$2,000—Norfolk, Va., York, Pa., Chattanooga, Fort 
Worth, Easton, Pa., Meridian, Wichita, Cohoes, 
Anstin, Decatur, Waco, Tex., San Jose, Chicopes, 
Winona, Burlington, Vt., Ottumwa, Ia., Lorain, O., 
Portsmouth, O., Richmond, Ind., New London, La- 
fayette, Ind., San Diego, Belleville, Ill., Danvil'e, I11., 
Eau Claire, Wis., Logansport, Ind., Rome, N. Y., 
Hazelton, Pa., Streator, Ill.. Marietta, O., Cheyenne, 
Clinton, Mass., Wilkinsburg, Pa., Fort Dodge, Ia., 
Hammcnd, Ind, Freeport, Ill., Homestead, Pa., 
Leominster, Mass., Owensboro, Ky., Ansonia, Ct., 
Wausau, Cairo, Steelton, Marshalltown, Fort Smith, 
Ark., Dunkirk, Huntington, W. Va., Framingham, 
Mass., Revere, Mass., Beloit, Wis., Butler, Pa., 
Portsmouth, N. H., Little Falls, N. Y,., Johnstown, 
N. Y., Vincennes, Ind., Hot Springs, Southbridge, 
Mass., Plymcuth, Mass., Pontiac, Mich., Watertown, 
Mass., Huntington, Ind., Natick, Mass., Olean, N. Y., 
Carthage, Mo., Paris, Tex., Batavia, N. Y., Cortland, 
N. Y., Elyria, O., Xenia, O., Plattsburg, N. Y., Ware, 
Mass. 

$1,900—Port Huron, Elkharit, Ind., Alton, Ill., Kanka- 
kee, Flint, Mich., Attleboro, Champaign, Ill., Alliance, 
O., St. Cloud, Minn,, Barre, Vt., Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 

$1,800—Allentown, Pa., Newcastle, Pa., Lexington, Ky., 
Burlington, Ia., Cswego, Paducah, Ky., Northamp- 
ton, Mass., Central Falls, R. I., Shamokin, Pa., New- 
ark, O., Marinette, Wis., Shreveport, La,, Ogden, 
Pottsville, Pa,, Waterloo, Ia., Ogdensburg, Musca- 
tine, Manistee, Mich., Laredo, Tex., Menominee, 
Mich., Marion, 0., Lansingburg, N. Y., Ironton, O., 
Greensboro, N. C,, Phillipsburg, N. J., Naugatuck, 
Ct., Weymouth, Mass., Mankato, Minn., Lawrence, 
Kan., Athens, Ga., Henderson, Ky., Peekskill, N. Y., 
Hudson, N. Y., Amesbury, Mass., Traverse City, 


Mich., Port Jervis, N. Y., Frankfort, Ky., Middle- 
ton, O., North Tonawanda, N. Y., Lincoln, IIL, 
Boone, Ia., Webster, Mass., Wabash, Ind., Bowling 
Green, Ky., Columbus, Ind. 

$1,700—Waukegan, Ill., Oskaloosa, Ia., Hutchinson, 
Kan., Wakefield, Mass., Peru, Ind., Tremont, O., 


Watertown, Wis., Kewanee, I1l., Lewiston, Me., Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa,, Columbia, Pa., Hannibal, Mo,, Mil- 
ford, Mass., Tiffin, O., Peabody, Mass., Ottawa, Il, 
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Kokomo, Ind., Meadville, Pa., Escanaba, Mich, 
Beaumont, Tex. 
$1,600—Racine, Jacksonville, Ill, Ashville, N. C,, 


Evanston, R. I., Keokuk, Dover, N, H., Leadville,, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., Adrian, Mich., Keene, N. H., 
Sharon, Pa,, Duquesne, Pa,, Owosso, Mich., Emporia, 
Kan., Cambridge, QC, 

$1,500—Jacksonville, Galveston, Joplin, Newport News, 
Roanoak, Columbia, 8. C., Bangor, Warwick, R. IL, 
Fond du Lac, Atchison, Watervliet, N. Y., Plymouth, 
Pa., Carbondale, Pa., Ashtabula, Pottstown, Pa., Au- 
burn, Me., East Providence, Spartanburg, S.C., Rut- 
land, Vt., Walla Walla, Bath, Pittsburg, Kan., Sher- 
man, Tex., La Salle, [ll., Waterville, Me., Corsicana, 
Tex., Berlin, N, H., Washington, Ind., Danvers, Mass., 
Mattoon, Ili,, Anniston, Ala., Fort Scott, Kan., 
Moberly, Mo., Tyler, Tex. 

$1,400—Mt. Carmel, Pa., West Bay City, Mich., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., Fort Madison, La., Rochester, N. H., Wells- 
ton, O. 

$1,300—Phoenixville, Pa., Astoria, Ore., Laconia, N. H. 

$1,200—Lebanon, Pa., Bridgeton, N. J., Newburyport, 
Guthrie, O. T., Sunbury, Pa., Carlisle, Pa., Webb 


City, Mo., Cumberland, R. I., Danville, Pa., Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


$1,100—Newburn, N. C., Rockland, Me. 
$1,000-—Woonsocket, R. I., Chambersburg, Pa. 
$800—Key West, Annapolis, Md. 

$500—Baton Rouge, La. 

$440—Danville, Va. 


a0 a. aoe. 
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A TYPICAL RURAL $CHOOL. 


This is a typical program for a rural school. It 
is a criminal waste of time and money when it 
might be avoided by consolidation with other 
schools. 

This school has ten pupils enrolled with an aver- 
age daily attendance of eight. The building is 
about as poor as it can be. There is a demand for 
high school subjects here. The teacher, a graduate 
of a high school, is willing and capable of teaching 
high school subjects. There is one pupil in such 





work. 
l'ORENOON. 

No. of 
Length of Pupils 
Recitation. Recitation in Class. 

re rere eS 10 minutes 
B Reading ........ ber cites atacces ,-10 minutes 1 
CN See S28. atk. Bade ds eddie 10 minutes 2 
IR: he doo tie did eeees bie ded wiaeese 10 minutes 1 
ES re JE om AR ....10 minutes 1 
Pb  badhes bedpenerecedeeant 10 minutes 2 
Pat on ob, tte cece enseeye ss 10 minutes 2 
Be MSINENG oc STS IES CTE 10 minutes 1 
I ci ctirdin we bikes hii dd <0. 60 Se <b wed 10 minutes 1 

RECESS FIFTEEN MINUTES. 
De Res shiiiis ce si i le vede HON. 10 minutes 1 
GE. . cards oe puis disse veecapewh 10 minutes 1 
ED nn on 6s cine a dkiane Oke nee bad 5 minutes 1 
SP PEED 5 ccs decosccccs A caupeee 10 minutes 2 
EE eer me a 10 minutes 2 
EEE, Tiga os whe pW desde obbouwees 10 minutes 2 
BF Bie oo 5:8 So 6 094 00% vine bas 06 10 minutes 1 
a er 2 ee 10 minutes 1 
AFTERNOON. 

No. of 
Length of Pupils 
Recitation. Recitation. in Class. 
i REN, Sos scape) oun pous obo ee ees 10 minutes 1 
RLF OE ee 7 minutes 1 
DP CE On wave ccche cvbieee@ebeucs 8 minutes 1 
7 PUREE ob weccacecses ea wasn 10 minutes 2 
B and C Physiology .....cvccscesccees 10 minutes 2 
pe a OPE eee ee Seana 10 minutes 2 
Oh ND A ela nwcle ce cine epiogt otiet 5 minutes 1 
A Physical Geography ......... rye 10 minutes i 
Se WUE  s choSccccccicccsseesense 10 minutes 2 

















. RECESS FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


OEY oc cusesviesceaews 5 alias 6 ig. tae 10 minutes 1 
OED. scot vbeeccct tas ese rceten 10 minutes 1 
i@ecing *s. .6 06. EVI 10 minutes 2 
BC, D Spelling cows. ee vises. ccielee 15 minutes 3 
ORCL POT SLY TRA 10 minutes 1 
BRP rere ORR 10 minutes 2 
A Commercial Arithmetic’ ........... 10 minutes 1 
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Here are thirty-two recitations per day. Deduct- 
ing the four recitations for high-school studies 
there remains twenty-eight recitations for commor 
branches. Nineteen recitations have one pupil 
each ; twelve have two pupils each; while one class 
—a consolidation of B, C, and D spelling—has three 
pupils. ' fs Pea 





THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XIIl.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 





SAKHALIN: 
THE ISLE OF THE LOST. 


Sakhalin is a large island in the Sea of Okhotsk, 
which is a deep indenture of the Pacific ocean off 
the coast of eastern Siberia. 

It has for half-a-century been a bone of conten- 
tion between Russia and Japan, but has acqui ed 
greater prominence of late, as it has figured con- 
spicuously in the proceedings of the Peace Con- 
ference. Japan has captured it as part of her war 
policy, and im response toa national sentiment 
seems bent on retaining it. On the other hand, 
Russia, realizing that it commands the Siberian lit- 
toral, and specially the mouth of the great Amoor 
river, which. is navigable for 2,400 miles, is abso- 
lutely unwilling to surrender it. It has proved one 
of the severest deadlocks in the conference. 

The name of the island is written in several 
forms—‘Saghalien,” ‘“Saghalin,”’ “Sakhalin,” and 
“Sakhalien.” It is called ““Taraiko” by the aborig- 
inal tribes. The Japanese, who owned it pvior to 
the Russian occupation, named it “Karaftu,” and 
it bears that title on Japanese maps to-day. 

It is 679 miles long, and varies in breadth from 
fifteen to over 100 miles. In general contour it is 
not unlike a mackerel, with a pronounced dorsal 
fin ending abruptly at Patience Bay, and the tail 
formed by Aniva Bay. 

Its area is variously estimated, some giving it as 
24,560 square miles, while others make it 29,336 
square miles. It is very mountainous, and covered 
with dense and almost inaccessible forests, so that 
it has never been fully surveyed. 

These great forests are chiefly coniferous, the 
pine, fir, and larch predominating. Beside these 
there are birch, poplar, elm, and wild cherry ; and in 
the southern districts vast areas of maple, ash, and 
oak woods. The forests are of incalculable com- 
mercial value. 

There are immense coal beds, the coal being of 
excellent quality, but somewhat difficult to mine. 
Naphtha and petroleum are found in large quanti- 
ties, These oil regions are said to be richer than 
those of America. “Subterranean lakes, some of 
them with an area of 8,000 square feet, lie so close 
to the surface that natural gushers can be easily 
established.” 

Bears. sables, otters, foxes, and other fur-bearing 
animals abound, and the fur-trade is quite promis- 
ing. Reindeer are in the northern sections. 

But the fisheries are the most potential industry. 
Into that section. of the Pacific food fish crowd in 


myriads. Hake are very abundant. ‘Herring ave 
there in exhaustless numbers. Salmon throng the 
two rivers-—Tym and Poronai—in the spawning 
season, just ‘as the Columbia, Fraser, and Alaskan 
rivers across the Paéific. Seals, whales, and dol- 
phins in great numbers are taken along the eastern 
coast. In the Straits of Tartary, between the island 
and the Siberian mainland, and near the mouth of 
the Amoor, sturgeon are caught in large numbers, 
some of which have weighed over 1,800 pounds. 

Alluding to these fisheries, M. Draga has written: 
“Sakhalien may yet compete with Newfoundland as - 
a fishing ground, but all: its- potentialities in this 
direction. must remain. undeveloped. so long as it 
continues to be a penal colony.” 

And _ here is .the difference of viewpoint from 
which Japan and Russia regard the island. Japan 
looks at it from the commercial standpoint, seeing 
its possibilities in lumber, minerals, furs, and fish. 
Every year she gets a million dollars’ worth of fish 
fertilizers there for her own rice fields. But Russia 
regards it from the penal standpoint, as the most 
distant point to which she can banish her political 
convicts, and where these convicts are most secu ely 
prohibited the propagation of their revolutionary 
ideas. It was made a penal colony in 1869, and its 
resources have been almost completely undeveloped 
since that time. But in the hands of the Japanese 
of to-day, it would be made to contribute hand- 
somely to the riches of the world. 

The population is estimated as from 30,000 to 
36,000. About 9,000 of this number are convicts, 
Alexandrevsk being the chief penal settlement, with 
4,000 inhabitants. There are ninety-seven scttle- 
ments, and 4,712 homesteads on the island. It is a 
most inhospitable place for a home. The giant 
forests covering the great mountain chains prac- 
tically exclude the blessing of the sunshine. They 
are dark and forbidding, and greatly depress the 
spirits. Then the climate is very trying. The 
average yearly temperature is only 33 degrees. A 
cold current from the sea of Okhotsk piles up 
gigantic ice floes along the eastern shore. Some 


winters the snow is seven feet deep. So barren and . 


uninviting are the surroundings that at sight of 
them the exiles are said to burst into tears of 
despair. It has thus acquired the not inappropriate 
name of “The Isle of the Lost.” 

Beside the convicts—who are Russians—there 
are native tribes such as Gilyaks, Oroks, and Ainos. 
These last named are remnants of the aboriginal 
race in Japan, and are renowned for the abnormal 
hairiness of their bodies, and specially their faces, 
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Up to the middle of the nineteenth century the 
whole region of the mainland belonged to China, 
and Sakhalin to Japan. But in 1847 Muriaviev 
seized the province of Amoor, and in 1851 Captain 
Nevelsky, with the full sanction of the Czar, seized 
and occupied the island. Japan lodged a protest 
against the seizure, but the Czar Nicholas is said to 
have replied: “Where the Russian flag has once 
been hoisted, it must never be _ lowered.” 
Japan kept up the contention for some years, but in 
1875 she gave up her rights in exchange for two of 
the southernmost islands of the Kurile group, 
which she afterwards found to be positively barren. 
Believing she was defrauded in that deal with 
Russia, she indulged the hope of restoring it to her 
island empire some day. And that day has appar- 
ently come, and Sakhalin is hers by conquest. The 
Japanese people clamor for its retention, but it re- 
mains to be seen what disposition the plenipoten- 
tiaries wili make of it. So far as the Amoor prov- 
ince is concerned, it would be as serious for Sak- 
halin to be occupied by Japan, as for Long Island 
off New York, or the Isle of Wight off the British 
coast to. be in the hands of a foreign and alien 
nation. 


0>4-®-4b- 0-4-0 
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SOME OF MRS. BROWNING’S RHYMES. 


BY S. F. 





PERKINS. 


There is a fascination in studying the rhyming of 
any poet. Mostly the rhyme is simple and beautiful, 
as in these couplets:— 

Are-afar, make-sake, say-away, fall-all, hill-still, 
scan-man, go-show, be-me, decaying-praying, 
languish-anguish, _singing-clinging, beguiling- 
smiling, story-glory, departed-hearted, forsaken- 
taken, number-slumber, mother-other, awaking- 
breaking, averted-deserted, weird-seared, pale-tale, 
gray-way, out-about, sun-one, round-sound, heart- 
art, sever-ever, strong-along, fused-used, had-sad, 
mew-blue, free-he-sea, ocean-motion, eve-sky, 
nurst-first, sunder-under-wonder, eyes-surprise, 
unto-view-dew, bees-trees, him-swim-dim, lay- 
spray, made-shade-fade, he-sea, bring-ring-thing, 
die-sky,. alas-pass, nest-rest, go-fro, it-sit, down- 
brown, right-delight, be-sea, springs-things, away- 
gray, theirs-airs, knew-blue, pent-content, breeze- 
trees, mart-heart, nest-breast, zone-grown, keep- 
deep, fills-hills, part-heart, stream-deem, yields- 
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fields, rouse-brows, golden-holden, so-snow-grow, 
speak-peak-meek. 

These rhymes are from seven poems of Mrs, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, taken at random, 
They ripple like the peaceful tide on the pebble 
beach. 

In the same seven poems are these rhymes: 
is-this, beloved-disproved, again-when, noi‘ses- 
voices, shed-overhead, word-heard, vocation- 
adoration, upon him-won him, blind him-find him, 
senses-influences, home-caresses-tendernesses, re- 
moving-loving, desolated-created, _blesses-kisses, 
o'er him-bore him, gave him-save him, parted- 
deserted, fruition-vision, sea-victory, see-majesty, 
eye-majesty, bread-instead, blossoms-bosoms, Lin- 
naeus-see us, straightway-gateway, bereft there- 
leit there, wails-nightingales, o’er you-before you, 
praised me-raised me, moors-endures, rider-beside 
her, brings us-sings us. 





EDUCATION FOR THE MASSES. 


BY GEORGE W. COX, WARE, 


I. RESPECTING TEACHERS. 


MASS. 


In theory the importance of the teacher has been 
recognized, although it is often disregarded in prac- 
tice. There are certain qualifications which a 
teacher must possess in order to secure the best 
results. Among these that of a pleasing personality 
stands prominent. While this is important in 
teachers of all grades, it is indispensable in the pri- 
mary teacher. During the first two years of the 
child’s school life his like or dislike for school is 
usually formed. Whichever it will be depends 
largely on the personality of the teacher and deter- 
mines to a large extent his subsequent relations to 
the school. 

A teacher should have a love for children and an 
enthisiasm for teaching. From the former springs 
that sympathy for child life, with all its follies and 
mistakes, without which the true relation between 
teacher and pupils cannot exist. To the latter, the 
tone 0: a school owes its origin. Love is one of the 
most vital educational forces of a school. It may be 
called its barometer. When the tone is high 
obstacles are readily overcome, and in the over- 
coming of them pupils receive their most valuable 
training, but where tone is low, obstacles are-not 





A Creed. 
I believe in the future, the man yet to be, and in America with her growth toward the ideal. I 


believe in public education as the hope of the race. 
skies, in the lights of the present, and in the rise of new suns in the new heavens. 
enrichment and efficiency in all we hope to do and be. 


I believe in the real stars burning from out past 
I believe in 
I believe in love as a practical principle for all, 


in joy and beauty for home and school and mart, in the never failing success of merit. I believe in men 
and women who hunger for the larger life and struggle for it by honest deeds, who feel life’s fleeting 


fates and strive to harness them to vigorous wills. 


in hero-worship, that the performance of right involves no bitterness. 
live, splendid to serve, divine to trust when we have done all we can. 


I believe in nobility of mind, in desire for perfection, 


I believe that it is happiness to 
I believe in the strict perform- 


ance of duty, including the duty to study duty, that life isa continuous march toward a great gleam, 
that whatever our task we give to it our best only as we reverence the humility of great souls, often 


bend our knees and look up, 





—Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Ct, 




















Ovércomé and pupils aré eiervated rather than 
trained. . 


6 ok * By oo 


The most important qualification in a teacher, 
and the one which gives efficacy to all others, is 
that of character. Character must ever be behind 
and underneath all the activities of the school. 
Without it the most brilliant talents and most 
elaborate equipment will result in turning out a 
“lean flock.” With it mediocre talents and meagre 
equipment will accomplish much in producing true 
manliness and true womanliness, which, after all, 
are the most valuable products of the school. The 
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internal administration of a school and the’ studies 
pursued in it provide the rarest opportunities 

the development of healthy morals, but such-can be 
secured only when the teacher who administers and 
who guides activities of the school is a person of 


exemplary moral character. 
In a few years the pupils of to-day will-have.a 


very confused ideaof much they are now learning 
in arithmetic, and their knowledge of history and 
geography will become very indefinite, but the in- 


spiration to do right which they are now receiving 
from those who are daily pointing them to the right 
and leading the way will remain with them as a 
precious legacy.—Extract from Address. 





SHAKESPEARE 


STUDIES.—(V.) 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMEY, “GALESBURG, ILL. 





“ HAMLET.”—(II.) 
HAMLET AND THE GHOST. 


1. In what frame of mind is Hamlet when Horatio 
and the others enter to inform him of the appearance of 
the ghost? Can you see any dramatic purpose in the 
poet’s having them enter just at this time? 

2. In what expression does Hamlet first show that 
he has the ghost within him, ready to meet the objective 
ghost? How does he show this all through the con- 
versation in act I., scene 2? 

3. Does he show any fear? 

4. Why does he at once enjoin secrecy? 

5. Interpret the last four lines of this scene. 

6. Act L, scene 4. Note the perfectly natural con- 
versation with which the scene opens. 

7. What is Hamlet’s attitude toward the ghost when 
he first sees it? Does he recognize it? Interpret his 
first expression. Does he express fear or reverence or 
irreverence? 

8. Interpret his expression, “I do not set my life at a 
pin’s fee.” 

9. Show how in the latter part of the scene the ghost 
takes complete possession of him. 

10. Seene 5. Why does Hamlet say, “Ill go no 
further’? 

11. In calling upon Hamlet to revenge, to what ele- 
ment in Hamlet's nature does the ghost first appeal? 

12. In what state of mind does the ghost leave Ham- 
let? ' 
13. Give Hamlet’s vow and study it carefully. 

14. The strict keeping of this vow will change his 
life in what particulars? 

15. In what frame of mind does he meet Horatio and 
Marcellus? 

16. Does he show any indication that his reason is 
affected by his interview with the ghost? 

17. Why will he not tell Horatio and Marcellus what 
the ghost revealed? 

18. Why is he so anxious for secrecy? 

19. How do yeu interpret his expression: — 


“How strange or odd soe’r I bear myself— 


As I perchance hereafter shall think meet i 
To put an antic disposition on,” etc.? ¢ 
20. His final conclusion is that 'F. 
“The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, ‘ 


That ever I was born to set it right!” 


Interpret this speech. Does it shed any light on his 
future action? 
21. Is it any indication of his character? 


HAMLET AND THE KING. 
GUILT, 

1. Note that we are first introduced to Hamlet in the 
family relation. In what frame of mind is he? 

2. He begins by talking in riddles. Interpret his 
first two remarks if you can. 

3. What is the king’s attitude toward Hamlet? The 
queen’s? Are they sincere? : 

4. What is Hamlet’s philosophy of grief? What the 
king’s? . 

5. Does the queen in any way sound the keynote to 
the king’s speech? 

6. is the king sincere? Does he really wish Hamlet 
to remain at home? 

7. What would have been the result had Hamlet re- 
turned to Wittenberg? 

8. Does the king at first think Hamlet insane? 

9 What means does he take to find out positively? 

10. How does Hamlet appear and talk to the king? 
Does he talk like a really insane man? 

11. Does Hamlet read the king’s mind? 

12. How does Hamlet plan to entrap the king? 

13. Who shows the greater system and deliberation 
in planning, Hamlet or the king? Which succeeds? 

14. Why does the king “fright with false fire’? 

15. Do you see any evidence that after the play, the 
king is convinced with regard to Hamlet’s insanity? 

16. Why does not Hamlet kill the king when he finds 
him alone on his knees? 

17. is Hamlet really sincere when he decides not 


“To take him in the purging of his soul, 
When he is fit and seasoned for his passage.” 
or is he trying to excuse himself? 
RETRIBUTION. 

1. Give the king’s reasoning about sending Hamlet 
to England. 

2. Interpret Hamlet’s talk to the king about the body 
of Polonius. 


3. What excuse does he make to Hamlet for sending 
him to England? 


4. When in the queen’s closet, how did Hamlet know 
that he was to be sent to England? 

5. “I see a cherub that sees them.” Interpret. 

6. At the close of this conversation, why, when 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern have passed out, does the 
king disclose his plans for the death of Hamlet? 

7. What effect does the news of Hamlet’s return have 
upon Laertes in his relation to the king? 

8. Is there any evidence that the king had forestalled 
eT possible return by another plan to get rid of 

m 





(Continued on page 282.) 
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ROOSEVELT THE WORLD’S HERO. 

No words of an editor can equal these official 
telegrams from all over the world :— 

King Edward of England: Let me be one of the 
first to congratulate you on the successful issue of 
the peace conference to which you have so greatly 
contributed. 

Emperor William of Germany: I am overjoyed 
and express most sincere congratulations at the 
great success due to your untiring efforts. The 
whole of mankind must unite and will do so in 
thanking you for the great boon you have given it. 

Ambassador Jusserand of France: Heartiest, 
warmest congratulations. 

British Ambassador Durand: Accept my most 
cordial congratulations on your success in bringing 
about peace. 

Chentung Liang Chang, Chinese minister: I beg 
to offer my hearty congratulations for the successful 
conclusion of peace, for which the whole world, 
especially the Orient, is ever indebted to you. 

Mayor Des Planches, Italian ambassador: I beg 
to ofier you, Mr. President, on behalf of the Italian 
government, and of myself as representative of my 
august sovereign, heartfelt congratulations for your 
great success in re-establishing peace. Italy, who 
since her constitution has endeavored to be an ele- 
ment and factor of harmony among nations, will 
greatly admire and praise the work you brought on 
so advantageously for the benefit of humanity. 

Count Cassini, late Russian ambassador: Pro- 
foundly happy at the result of the negotiations, 
which assures a peace honorable to both nations, 
and in which you have taken so fruitful a part. 

William J. Bryan: Accept congratulations. Your 
successful efforts to secure peace between Russia 
and Japan reflect credit to the nation. 

Lord Mayor of Liverpool: The citizens of Liver- 
pool send congratulations and rejoice at your suc- 
cessful efforts in the cause of humanity. 

Consul-General Iddings, at Cairo, sends the fol- 
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lowing: The regent of Egypt, Fakhry Pasha, sends 
his compliments to the President for his great. and 
successful work, which he declares merits the praise 
of the world, in behalf of peace. 

Nentett Doyen, dean of theological faculty, 
Geneva: Unitarian and Liberal Christians’ Inter- 
national congress, in solemn session at’ Geneva, 
congratulates you on great share taken in peace, 
In the name of God, Father of all men, we implore 
blessings on the President and the United States. 

President Loubet of France: Your excellency has 
just rendered to humanity an eminent service, for 
which I felicitate you heartily. The French repub- 
lic rejoices in the role that her sister America has 
played in this historic event. 

Emperor William: President Roosevelt alone 
deserves credit for bringing about peace. He 
was the only man in the world who-could have 
done it. He did his part splendidly. 

From the Mikado: I have received with gratifi- 
cation your message of congratulations conveyed 
through our plenipotentiaries and thank you 
warmly for it. To your disinterested and unre- 
mitting efforts in the interest of peace and humanity 
I attach the high value which is their due and 
assure you of my grateful appreciation of the dis- 
tinguished part you have taken in the establish- 
ment of peace based upon principles essential to 
the permanent welfare and tranquility of the far 
East. 
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GRADE TEACHERS.—(I.) 


Most of the professional problems of the schools 
in the near future will centre in the grade teachers, 
rights and wrongs, their hopes and fears, 
their personality and professionality, their scholar- 
ship and training, their relation to the principal and 
superintendent, their tenure, salaries, and pensions. 

Believing this sincerely, the editor of the Journal 
of Education will write a series of editorials upon 
“The Grade Teacher.” It is probably true that no 
other man has been privileged to study the work 
of so many teachers in their schools, in so many 
cities and towns, in so many sections of the coun- 
try, as has this editor during the past twenty years, 
or privileged to know so many teachers and have 
their problems stated so personally, and he will 
write from these experiences and from this in- 
formation. 

He will write without prejudice and without a 
grievance. He will endeavor to sdy nothing that 
will array grade teachers against principals or 
superintendents on the one hand, while on the 
other he will make no hypocritical plea for submis- 
sion to wrongs in the name of loyalty or duty. 

He will write what he thinks just and needful 
without the slightest regard to where it hits. He 
will speak positively, fearlessly, but not with the 
expectation that his opinion will have the slightest 
weight except when it confirms the opinion and 
coincides with the experience of his reader. 

That these editorials may reach the greatest 
number and do the utmost to set the profession a- 
thinking they will all be brought into the months 
of September, October, and November, and the 

















issues will be sent 


thirteen 
twenty-five cents, a two-cent postage stamp per 
issue. 


to any address for 
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LATEST OF BEN LINDSEY. 


Judge Lindsey of Denver does as much to pre- 
vent boys from getting into trouble as he does to 
save them after they have gotten into it. He has 
had organized a juvenile athletic association, in 
which the boys from ten to sixteen play under the 
guidance of an officer of his court, though not as 
an officer. It is not merely, or chiefly, a baseball 
team, or football team, but incudes all kinds of 
field sports. 

I was in Denver when one of the meets came off. 
There were four beautiful gold medals, given by 
different persons who are ready to lend a hand any 
time and every time. Three medals were for 100- 
yard dash, 50-yard dash, and 20-yard dash. Then 
there were two nines selected, to compete for the 
finest medal in baseball. 

There was an A No. 1 baseball for the one who 
could throw a ball the farthest, open to all. A first- 
class baseball glove tothe one who had the best 
record in catching. An order for a suit of clothes 
for the boy who would jump the highest. An order 
for a pair of shoes to the boy who would jump the 
farthest. Then there were several other prizes, such 
as a sweater, baseball bat, etc. 

All the kids of the slums were wild for member- 
ship in the association with chances at the prizes. 
A number of noble men were present, round among 
the bovs for acqtaintanceship, observation, and 
ultimate help. ; 

Each member of the association had free car 
tickets given to the grounds and back, but he had 
to come to Judge Lindsey’s court to get them. 
There was a band to lead them in their march about 
the city before starting, and it went out with them 
and played at the grounds. This was a fine boys’ 
band. 


—+0--@-0-@+0- @-0- —— — --—  - 
IT PAYS TO BE SUNNY. 


The teachery voice, the teachery brow, the teach- 
ery eye are largely of the past. That is the tradi- 
tional voice, brow, and eye of the caricaturist and 
cartoonist. They ought to be absolutely elimi- 
nated, not alone for the sake of the children, but for 
the teacher as well. Nothing reacts like sunshine. 

Miss Louise Pye of Minneapolis, scarcely out of 
her teens, has put the thought in charming 
rhyme :— 

“If the day be dark and dreary 
Look for sunshine. 
If you’re feeling sad and weary 
Look for sunshine. 
You will always find a path of blue 
Where the sunbeams sparkle through 
If you look for sunshine. 


“Friends are falling every day 
For want of sunshine. 
Help them up along the way, 
Show them sunshine. 
If you help the world in seeing 
You are always sure of being 
ee In the sunshine.” 
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MRS. MABEL PECK PRESTON.—(IIl.) 


Here is some more funny wisdom from Mrs. 
Preston’s pen:— 

“There never was anything truer than that three 
years of school teaching make a woman unfit’ to 
live with. She is positively depletéd of mental and 
emotional charm unless she has the gift ina great 
quantity: The drain upon her nerves has ‘been so 
great that she has positively no reserves of the 
good temper and diplomacy to draw upon, which 
are necessary to cajole the ordinary man into being 
a model or happy husbands » She is not only short 
on the attractions.of high spirits and physical 
prettiness which enable her to get a husband, but 
unless she has as many years to recuperate as she 
has put in she is positively unfit for matrimony. 
It is a fact of observation that highly nervous 
temperaments subjected to the strain of teaching 
for a few years before marriage are less successful 
in the physical part of motherhood.” 

lf there is any kind of life work that does in the 
first three years fit a woman to be a thoughtful, 
affectionate, devoted wife it is teaching. It would 
be interesting to investigate the success and happi- 
ness in married life of the teachers as compared 
with shop girls, factory girls, waitresses, type- 
writers, clerks, actrésses, and journalistic women. 
I have asked judges as to the proportion of former 
women teachers who apply for divorce, and the 
universal testimony is that they are so few as not 
to be worth mentioning. There is no class of work- 
ing women who are so happy in married life; or 
who make as happy homes as do the teachers; 
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ON FROM RICHMOND. 

New England is to be invaded. The South is 
coming with all its agricultural armament. There 
will be cotton to right of us, rice to left of us, sugar 
in front of us, while oratory all about us will volley 
and thunder. Ten southern states will come with 
their governors, or other state officials, visiting for 
two days each the state fairs of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont at Waterville, Concord, and St. 
Johnsbury. A large and distinguished general 
committee, representing the six New England 
states, will welcome the southern governors. The 
first state fair will be at Concord, September 11-13, 
to be followed by Maine and Vermont. This. will 
be the most glorious exhibition ever seen in New 
England, while socially it will be a great event. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND ILLINOIS. 


Not including Chicago or Boston, Massachusetts 
pays her high school principals $2,261, and Illinois 
but $1,517; her high school teachers $926, and 
Illinois but $807; her elementary principals $1,120, 
and Illinois but $817; elementary teachers $596, 
and Illinois but $487. 

Including Chicago and Boston, Massachusetts 
pays her high school principals $2,400, and Illinois 
but $2,045; her high school teachers $1,120, and 
Illinois pays $1,168, leading by $43; her elemen- 
tary principals $1,120, and Illinois $1,550, a great 
lead of $430; elementary teachers $637, and Illinois 
$738, a great lead of $101. 

It is not that Chicago salaries are larger than 
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Boston’s, but she has so many more of them that 
they bring up the state average in a notable way. 
Chicago pays her elementary principals but $2,284, 
while Boston pays $3,137; and Chicago pays hef 
elementary teachers $823, and Boston $941, but 
Boston has only fifty-eight principals, and Chicago 
226; Boston has but 1,553 elementary teachers, and 
Chicago 4,790. These figures affect the state’s 
average. 

Boston has but forty-two 


square miles, and 
Chicago 192. 
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ADMIRABLY SPOKEN. 


The Miami University—the state university at 
Oxford, Ohio—deserves high praise for bestowing 
the degree of LL. D. upon Frank Dyer, superin- 
tendent of Cincinnati, for his “efficiency and great 
service in teaching boys and girls in the state of 
Ohio.” The only other one to receive the degree 
was Secretary Taft Some day other colleges will 
recognize that efficiency and great service to the 
state in teaching boys and girls deserves the same 
honors as leadership among jurists. 
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The schoolhouse problem of New York is terrific. 
Think of trying to provide each September for 
60,000 extra pupils scattered all over the city, and 
changing like the sand along southern Lake Michi- 
gan! One cannot know where the rush will be in 
any September. 


Notwithstanding the fabulous salaries paid in 
New York, there are seventy-seven cities that have 
a larger per cent. of the city budget for the schools, 
and only sixteen that have a smaller per cent. 


Indiana’s loss of J. W. Carr, who goes from 
Anderson to Dayton, is serious to her professional 
interests. No other state has lost so many men as 
soon as they attain national importance. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has apparently captured the 
medical fraternity of Europe to her idea of scien- 
tific teaching of temperance, course of study, and 
all. This is indeed a great triumph for her. 


New York’s lantern slide lecture scheme is the 
only provision for a great geographical, historical, 
literary, illustrated performance at state expense in 
the United States. 


Twenty-two of the twenty-three candidates for 
the new state certificates in Illinois succeeded. 
Either the candidates were unusual or the examina- 
tion was. 


St. Louis puts a larger per cent. of the operating 
expenses into supervision than does Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. 


We may have to pass laws forbidding all glorifica- 
tion of war and warriors of any age in the schools. 
War is one of the world’s greatest curses. 


Many more will attend the high schools where 
there are district high schools than with a central 
school, in a large city. 
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Co-education is almost universal in the elemer. 
tary schools. Why not in the high schools? 


The United States has 134 universities ; Germany 
twenty-two, France fifteen, Italy twenty-one. 


The grade teacher must always deal with im- 
maturity, a fact never to be forgotten. 


The higher education of most women ends with 
the bachelor’s degree.—Stanley Hall. 


There is infinitely more danger from teachers 
who are too young than too old. 


The country as a whole profits immensely from 
the benefit of the public school. 


Canada’s exports are $80,000,000, an increase of 
300 per cent. in twelve years. 


The profession of education must always be two- 
phased, general and special. 


A seventy-years’ limit for men and sixty-five for 
women is Paterson’s verdict. 


Department of Superintendence, 


Louisville, 
February 27-8, and March 1. 


Roosevelt is likely to be the historic companion 
of Washington and Lincoln. 


There were 108,544 students in the colleges of 
the United States last year. 


“Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 


A Boston woman has given $1,000 for the Anti- 
cigarette League’s work. 


A “pedagog” will never sound as well or be as 
sweet as a “teacher.” 


“Ineptitude” is the latest unusual word to apply 
for editorial favor. 


We exported $225,000,000 worth of live stock 
product in 190+. 


It is the state of Ar-kan-saw, but 


it is the 
Arkansas river. 


It is Wilkes-Barre hereafter, by order of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


Hotel arrangements at Louisville will be ade- 
quate and ideal. 


Oh, the glory of a President who does things! 
“Sane and safe” is a good recommendation. 
Seelbach is to be headquarters at Louisville. 
The big stick! It is an olive branch. 

America! The Nation of Peace. 
Let every school magnify peace. 
What a pace for Presidents! 


Peace. 
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Chinese boycott is no joke. 

It is the “Peace of Portsmouth.” 

John Hay’s estate is valued at $250,000. 

Russia‘'s troubles may be but in the germ. 

And the Kaiser’s words were the heartiest, 

The supply of diamonds is liable to run short. 

Morocco is still liable to make trouble for Europe. 

Chicago Federation of Labor has no end of trouble. 

Createst strike in world’s history threatened in Russia. 

Roosevelt continues to occupy the centre of the 
world’s stage. 

The Pullman name—car family—is extinct. The gay 
twin boys have died. 

F. H. Rindge, Cambridge’s great benefactor, died in Los 
Angeles, on August 29. 

The American army is in bad odor socially because 
of the talk of the Taggarts. 

Even Henry Loomis Nelson bubbles over with un- 
stinted praise of Roosevelt. 

Norway’s governmental escapade is expensive, because 
it has scared off the tourists. 

Higher institutions of learning in Russia, closed since 
February, open September 14. 

Ten thousand churches in the United States gave 
thanks for peace on September 3. 

‘Mayor Dunne proposes to build 264 miles of city 
street railways in two years at cost of $25,000,000. 


Just before the adjustment was reached at Ports- 
mouth there was published what appears to be an au- 
thoritative, but not an official, announcement of the sign- 
ing of a new treaty of alliance between England and 
Japan. to take the place of the earlier treaty, which 
is about to expire by limitation. It appears that the 
new treaty is broader than the old, in so far that it in- 
cludes a recognition of the Japanese protectorate over 
Korea, whereas in the earlier instrument the indepen- 
dence of Korea was given the same emphasis as that of 
China. In one particular, the new treaty is more re- 
stricted than the old; for under the old treaty Japan 
would have been bound to come to the assistance of 
England whenever she was assailed by two powers. 
Under the new treaty, this responsibility is wisely 
limited to crises which may occur in Asia, The alliance 
with Japan, which was regarded askance in England 
when first made, is now the best card which the de- 
crepit Balfour ministry has to play in the appproaching 
general elections. 


A TRUCULENT SULTAN. 


The Sultan of Morocco is so exhilarated by the dem- 
onstrations of German interest that he thinks himself 
large enough to defy France. He is destined probably to 
a rude awakening. The issue is a simple one. A 
French-Algerian subject was arrested in a Moorish 
town. When the French ambassador at Fez demanded 
his release, the Sultan refused on the ground that any 
Mussulmans who entered his territory passed immedi- 
ately under his jurisdiction as Caliph of Islam. This 
extraordinary claim could not be admitted for a mo- 
ment, otherwise all Freneh-Algerian citizens would be 
in peril as soon as they crossed the frantier. The 
French government thereupon made a formal demand 
for the man’s immedigte release and for a redress for 
his arrest; but to this demand the Sultan returned a flat 
refusal. The French are therefore getting ready @ milly 








tary expedition and a squadron of cruisers, and the Sul- 
tan is in a fair way to learn something of the size and 
power of France, 


FIGHTING IN CRETE. 


A cablegram the other day reporting a fight between 
Russian soldiers and Cretan revolutionists, in which the 
former lost twenty men, must have surprised read- 
ers who have not kept close watch of the situation in 
that stormy island, and who may well have wondered 
why Russia, who seemingly had her hands full any way, 
should be fighting the Cretans. But it will be remem- 
bered that the Cretans, umder the direct instructions of 
the great powers which adjusted affairs after the war 
between Greece and Turkey, are under bonds to keep 
the peace and to be content with the administration of the 
island under Prince George of Greece, who was desig- 
nated as a sort of commissioner to institute a make- 
shift government. But the Cretans are not content; 
and when they are not content, they are quick to take 
up arms, It was in their capacity as a kind of inter- 
national police that the Russian soldiers came into col- 
lision with the Cretan reyolutionists. 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


The relations of Sweden and Norway are working 
themselves out toward a pacific solution, which, what- 
ever form it may take, will be greatly to the credit of 
both parties as a manifestation of self-restraint. The 
emphatic plebiscite of the Norwegian people, as has 
been suggested in this column, left nothing to be said 
by way of discussion of Norwegian sentiment. It was 
followed by the convocation of the Norwegiam parlia- 
ment, and that in turn hy the appointment of four com- 
missioners by Sweden and four by Norway, who are 
already in deliberation at Carlsbad upon the terms of 
the dissolution of the union It is possible that there 
negotiations may be somewhat prolonged, but there is 
no reason to expect that a compromise will be found im- 
possible or even difficult. What the position of a di- 
vided Scandinavia may be in face of possible European 
complications is another story. 


RECONSTRUCTING THE CABINET. 


_The political gossips are reconstructing President 
Roosevelt’s cabinet for him, with what degree of au- 
thority remains to be seen, That Secretary Shaw will 
retire from the treasury department at least as early 
as the first of February there seems to be little doubt. 
The other changes pivot upon this. It is intimated that 
Mr. Shaw’s successor will be Mr. Cortelyou, at present 
postmaster-genera]l. For Mr. Cortelyou’s present posi- 
tion Trueman H. Newberry of Michigan, who served in 
the Spanish war and has greatly interested himself in 
the naval reserve of his state is mentioned. He has 
not figured largely in national politics. It is surmised 
that the trouble over the Chinese boycott and the 
Yhinese exclusion treaty will be sufficient to make the 
position of Mr. Metcalf as secretary of commerce and 
labor unpalatable, if not untenable, because of his Pa- 
cific coast affiliations. If he resigns, it is expected that 
he will be succeeded hy Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Yerkes. But all these speculations are unauthorized. 


A CHINESE PARLIAMENT? 


It certainly would be amazing if China, with its teem- 
ing population, were to follow the halting steps of 
Russia in establishing a parliamentary system. Yet this 
is not impossible. The first steps have already beea 
taken, but with that deliberation which is characteristic 
of the Chinese, A despatch from Pekin reports the de- 
parture of a commission which, at the immediate 
orders of the Empress Dowager, is just starting on a 


[Continued on page 288.) 
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WHAT JAPAN HAS WON. 


The Mikado’s empire has obtained a place among the 
great powers of the world. 

Japan has wrested from Russia the control of the 
Liaotung peninsula, including Port Arthur, Dalny, and 
the Blonde and Elliott Islands, thus at one stroke get- 
ting revenge for past indignities, and what to her are 
the prime fruits of victory. 

By Japan’s victories she has forced Russia to consent 
to the open door for all nations in Manchuria. 

A “preponderant influence’ in Korea has been ob- 
tained, an influence which admits the right of Japan 
to give military and financial advice to the emperor of 
Korea, 

Japan obtains the retrocession to China of the East- 
ern railroad, which runs south from Harbin to Port 
Arthur, a change of control which will aid Japan in a 
financial sense, 

Japan has forced the limitation of the Chinese con- 
eession of 1896 wnder which the “cut-off” through north- 
ern Manchuria was built to connect the Trans-Siberian 
and the Usesuri railroad, so as to provide for the reten- 
tion’ and ownership of the line by the Chinese Bastern. 
Chinese imperial police are to be substituted for the 
Russian railroad guards. 
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WHAT RUSSIA HAS LOST. 


Russia has lost her position as a ranking naval 
power. Her fleet in the Pacific is cut to pieces and her 
great Baltic fleet has heen destroyed. 

Russia has been routed from Liaotung peninsula, 
from Dalny, the Blonde and Elliott Islands and from 
Port Arthur, the great harbor fortress that gave the 
Czar a position of dominance in Eastern affairs. 

The southern half of Sakhalin Island is lost to Russia. 

Russia has been compelled by force of Japanese arms 
to consent that all nations shall have full trade facilities 
in Manchuria, a privilege which she formerly jealously 
withstood. 

The Czar’s government refused before the war to 
recognize any right of Japan to seek influence and trade 
in Korea. As a result of the war Japan is given a pre- 
ponderant infinence in the Hermit Kingdom, and full 
power to advise the Emperor on all matters pertaining 
to commerce and to war. 

Russia has recognized Chinese ownership in the East- 
ern railroad connecting Port Arthur with Harbin. 
This involves a retrocession to China by reason of 
property rights, and gives to Japan an opportunity to 
recoup her finances. 

The Czar loses all influence in Manchuria, a province 
whick his government was absorbing. 
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SUPERINTENDENT W. H. SMALL, Providence, R.J.: The 
school should impress upon the pupils the fact that the 
tone of life is maintained not by the powers of dollars 
and cents, but by the standards of purity of thought and 
conduct by which people live. Moral teaching must be 
continuous. 1. i 


PrincipaL A. D. Cau, Hartford: Ethics seeks the truth 
for the quickening of the moral sense. It is a “criticism 
of the formation, maintenance, and comparative worth 
of human emotions,” the study of how life may be full 
and rich, not how it may be restrained and meagre. 
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This day is yours; your work is yours; 
The odds are not who pays your hire. 
The thing accomplished—that endures, 
If it he what the days require. 
He who takes up his daily round, 
As one new armored for the fray, 
To-morrow steps on solid ground. 
Make this a day. ‘. 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES.—(V.) 


{Continued from page 277.] 

9. Do you find any evidence that Hamlet saw the king 
“to “recount the occasion of my sudden and more strange 
reiurn’’? or that he ever had real conversation with him 
after his return? 

10. How many times did they come into actual per- 
sonal contact? On what occasions? 

11. In case the scheme with Laertes failed, what did 
the king plan next? 

12. Would the king’s plan have sicceeded without 
Laertes poisoned foil? 

13. Was Hamlet really killed through the king’s 
agency or Laertes’ agency? 

14. All through the play we see that the king de- 
pended on his plans and Hamlet depended on his wits,— 
which “o’er mastered” the other, the “plans” or the 
wits’? 





HAMLET AND HIS MOTHER. 


1. How was Hamlet affected by the discovery that his 
mother was false to his father and to her true woman- 
hood? Do you wonder that in his very heart he should 
feel, “Frailty, thy name is woman”? 

2. How many times in this play does Hamlet meet 
his mother and under what conditions? 

3. Who plans the closet scene and for what purpose? 

4. In what mood is Hamlet when he goes to his 
mother’s cleset? 

5. Does he obey the injunction of the ghost to 

‘*Leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 
To prick and sting her”? 

6. Is he afraid of him? When he says, 

“And—would it were not so,—you are my mother”; 
what are his inmost thoughts and feelings? 

7. When Hamlet thrusts through the arras, does he 
really think he is going to kill the king? Would he not 
recognize P>lonius’ voice when he called “Help’’? 

8. When Hamlet sets up to his mother “a glass 

Where you may see the inmost part of you” 
how does he succeed? What ability does he show? Do 
you think he would be able to convince a jury now-a- 
days? 

9. When she confesses that he has turned her eyes 
into her very soul, and begs him to “speak no more,” 
why does he not stop? 

10. Why does the ghost appear to Hamlet at this 
point? 


11. What effect does Hamlet’s vision have upon the 
queen? 





12, What does the queen mean when she says:— 


“This bodiless creation ecstacy 
Js very cunning in”? 
13. Do you notice any change in Hamlet’s attitude 
toward his mother after the visitation of the ghost? 
14. How dces he feel toward her at the close of this 
part of the conversation? 
15. Do you consider his last charge to his mother an 
evidence of sanity or insanity? 
16. Do you think the queen thought him insane? 
17. Does she keen her pledge to Hamlet? 
18. When she realizes that she is dying, to whom 
does she give her last thought? 
19. Did Hamlet truly love his mother? 
20. Did she truly love him? 
21. Did he forgive her? 
22. He so sweetly and tenderly says, 
“And when you are desirous to be blest 
I'll blessing beg of you.” 
Did she give him the opportunity? 











CICERO’S “CONCERNING OLD AGE ” 

While the thoughts of many are being directed to the 
question as to the usefulness and efficiency of men of 
old age, it is delightful to turn for review to that mar- 
yelous work of antiquity, Cicero’s treatise entitled “Cato 
Major, Sive De Senectute” (“Cato, the Elder, or Con- 
cerning Old Age’’), to which he gave a charm and fas- 
cination by putting the discourse into the form of a 
dialogue between Cato and his two friends, Scipio and 
Laelius. As Cato was much older than they, and yet 
was passing a happy and serene old age, they realizing 
that in the common course of nature they would have a 
“longam viam’”’ (a long way) to pass before they would 
eitain to his age, desired that he would explain to them 
something of the nature of that “way” that they might 
find it attended with the same pleasant experiences and 
issue in the same peace and quietude of old age. He 
assents to their solicitations and enters upon a discus- 
sion which leads him to cite numerous examples of men 
of the then past history whose activity and usefulness 
had never been impaired by their advancing years, al- 
though some of them had passed threescore, fourscore, 
and even a hundred years. The substance of his first 
recommendation is expressed in this sentence, Aptissima 
omnino sunt arma senectutis artes exercitationesque 
virtutum (By far the fittest arms of old age are the arts 
and exercises of virtues). These will bring forth won- 
derful fruits, and the consciousness of a well-spent life 
and recollection of deeds well done will be most delight- 
ful. He dwells at considerable length on the splendid 
achievements of Quintus Fabius Maximus, who. by his 
prudent delay and opportune engagement conquered 
Hannibal, the Carthaginian invader of Italy, and who, 
after an otherwise strenuous life, had come to old age 
in the enjsyment of peace and prosperity. Neverthe- 
less, all cannot be Maximuses; all cannot remember the 
taking of cities by storm, battles by land and sea, wars 
they have waged and triumphs won. But there is a 
placid and gentle old age of a life passed in quietude and 
purity. We have read of Plato, who died while writing 
in his ninety-first year; of Isocrates, who had written 
an oration that was pronounced at a popular festival of 
the Athenians, in his ninety-fourth year, and he lived 
five years after that. Here we give in Cato’s words a 
concise statement of four reasons why old-age seems to 
many to be pitiable. Unam, quod avocet a rebus 
gerendis; alteram, quod corpus faciat infirmius; tertiam, 
qued privet omnibus fere voluptatibus; quartam, quod 
haud procu! absit a morte. Earum, si placet, causarum 
quanta quamque sit justa unaquaeque videamus. (One, 
because it diverts men from activities; another because 
it makes the body more infirm; a third, because it de- 
prives them of almost all pleasures; and a fourth, because 
it is not far from death. If it pleases let us see how 
great and how just cach one of these causes may be.) 
We will give a few salient references, principally in il- 
lustration of the first of the four causes, quod avocet 
rebus gerendis (because it withdraws men from activi- 
ties). Nullaene igitur res sunt seniles, quae vel in- 
firmis corporibus animo tamen administrentur! (Are 
there then no employments which can be administered 
by the mind although the bodies may be infirm?) 

Did Quintus Maximus, Lucius Paullus, and other old 
men accomplish nothing in defending the republic by 
their counsel and authority? Did not Appius Claudius 
give salutary counsel to the Senate in his old age al- 
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though he wae blind? They say nothing to the 


purpose who assert that old age cannot be busied with . 


affairs. They are like those who should say that a pilot 
does nothing because while some are busy about other 
duties in the ship he sits in the stern holding the helm, 
Non facit ea, quae juvenes, at vero majora et meliora. 
(He does not what youths do, but he does greater and 
better things.) It is not by strength and quickness of 
body that great things are done, but by counsel, author- 
ity, and judgment. Old age is not deprived of these, but 
keeps growing in them. Unless I, says Cato, who have 
been a soldier, a tribune, a legate, and a consul in va- 
rious kinds of warfare, seem now to cease from activity 
because I do not wage war (bella non gero). I declare 
war against Carthage, that has long and wickedly been 
meditating war against us. And her purpose I shall not 
cease to fear until I shall have learned that she has 
been destroyed. Delenda est Carthago (Carthage must 
be destroyed). This was the close of all Cato’s speeches 
in the Senate, whatever the subject of discussion. 

One strong pcint is made in the argument that the 
word senator comes from the Latin word senex, mean- 
ing old. Its Greek equivalent was very anciently applied 
by the Lacedaemonians to men of the highest rank in 
their governmental affairs. The memory, too, has its 
place in the labored argument and discussion, and its 
remarkable strength is shown by numerous examples. 
It is asked whether Themistocles showed signs of a 
weakened memory in old age, knowing as he did the 
names of all the citizens. Cato himself said that he 
knew not only the names of all these but also of their 
fathers and grandfathers. He says that he never knew 
an old man who had forgotten where he had buried his 
treasures nor one who had forgotten to whom he was 
indebted, or who owed him. What memories, as old 
men, had many celebrated lawyers, pontiffs, augurs, and 
philosophers! Sophocles composed tragedies in extreme 
old age, and when at one time his sons had him taken 
in charge on a ccmplaint that he was incompetent to 
manage his affairs, he recited one of his tragedies, and 
the judges immediately released him, saying that such a 
inemory gave no sign of failing intellect. In all men of 
various pursuits old age is not listless and inert, but la- 
borious, always doing, always planning something and 
even making new acquisitions. 

Solon boasted as he grew old that his knowledge in- 
creased every day, And mentioning this leads Cato to 
say of himself what we give here in his own words: “Ut 
ego feci, qui litteras Graecas senex didici; quidem sic 
avide arripui, quasi, diuturnum sitim explere cupiens, ut 
ea ipsa mihi essent nota, quibus me nunc exemplis uti 
videtis.”” Quod cum fecisse Socratem in fidibus audirem, 
vellem equidem etiam illud—discebant enim fidibus an- 
tiqui,—sed in litteris certe elaboravi. (As I have done, 
who have learned Greek in my old age, and grasped it 
so eagerly—as if desiring to quench a long thirst—that 
the very topics I have learned by this study, which you 
see, I have been using for examples. I hear that Soc- 
rates learned in old age to play on the harp, and I would 
gladly do this as the ancients did, but I have labored 
hard on the Greek.) 

We will not continue these citations on the first of the 
four causes which Cato assigned as rendering old age un- 
desirable in the view of many, that it diverts men from 
activities. _Several other examples are given in this part 
of the treatise, but what have here been given may 





Hurried results are worse than none. We must force nothing, but be partakers of the 
If there is one thing evident in the world’s history, it is that God hasteth 
Time is as cheap as space and matter. 


divine patience. 


not. All haste implies weakness. 


—GEORGE MacDONALD. 
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prompt some who have in their school days read that 
wonderful work as well as the equally interesting and 
instructive discourse, ‘“‘De Amicitia,” to review them and 
to appreciate as they may not have done in earlier 
readings the singular adaptation of the Cato Major, Sive 
De Senectute to much of the discussion of the present 
day respecting the usefulness and efficiency of old age. 
—R. L, Perkins, in Boston Transcript. 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK. — (VIII) 


Hillburn, originally Woodburn, changed in order not 
to conflict with post-office of same name in state. 

Hinckley, for a resident family. 

Hobart, for Bishop Hobart of New Jersey. 

Hotfmans Ferry, for John Hoffman, owner of ferry. 

Holland Patent, for Henry, Lord Holland, patentee. 

Holley, for Myron Holley, one of first canal commis- 
sioners. 

Honeoye; Honeoye Falls, from Hayeayeh, “a finger 
lying.” 

Hoosic, from Wudjoo, “mountain,” and abic, “‘rock.” 

Hopkinton, for Roswell Hopkins, first settler. 

Hoppogue, corruption of original name, Winganhap- 
pague, “sweét water.” 

Hornby, for John Hornby, early English land owner. 

Hornelisville, for first settler, George Hornell. 

Horseheads, so named, because at this point, during 
an expedition against the Indians, General Sullivan 
caused his pack horses to be killed and the heads piled 
up. 

Hounsfield, for Ezra Hounsfield. 

Houseville, for its founder, Eleazar House. 

Hudson, for Henry Hudson, discoverer, 

Hulburton, for former resident. 

Humphrey, for Charles Humphrey. 

Hunter, for John Hunter, 

Hurley, for Lovelace family, who were Barons Hurley 
of Ireland. 

Hyde Park, for Hyde Park, London. 

Ilion, from place mentioned in Homer’s poem. 

Indian Cattle, from Indian fort, part of chain of de- 
fences which guarded approach to Canada. 

Irondequoit, ‘the place where the waves gasp and die,”’ 
or “a bay.”’ 

Irvington, for Washington Irving. 

Islip, for parish in England. 

Ithaca, for one of Ionian Islands, supposed to be the 
one celebrated in Homeric poems as kingdom of Ulysse:. 

Jamaica, “‘a country abounding in springs.’ or “land of 
water and woods,” 

Jamestown, for James Pendergast. 

Jamesville, for James DeWitt. 

Java, town, for island in Malay archipelago. 

Jeddo, for capital of Japan, old name of Tokyo. 

Jerusalem, from city of Palestine. 

Jewett, for Freeborn Jewett. 

Joe Gee, hill, for last Indian who camped there, 

Johnsburg, for John Thurman. 
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KXinderhcok, town, anglicised form of Kinder Hoeck, 
name given by Henry Hudson, meaning “childran’s 
point,”’ on account of many Indian children seen there, 

Kirkland, for Rev. Samuel Kirkland. 

Kirkton, for Martin Kirk. : 

Knowersville, for Knower family. 

Knoxville, for Herman Knox. 

Knoxville, for Chief Justice John Knox. 

Kortright, for Lawrence Kortright, 

Kreischerville, for B. Kreischer. 

Lairdsville, for Samuel Laird. 

La Moite, for Captain Pierre Sieur de la Motte, who 
built fort there. 

Lancaster, for county in England 

Lansingburg, for Abraham Lansing. 

Lasalle, village for Rene Robert Cavalier, Sieur de la 
Salle. 

Ledyard, for Renjamin Ledyard, agent for disposal of 
lands of military tract. 

Leicester, for Leicester Phelps, son of Judge Oliver 
Phelps. 

Le Ray, for Mr. Le Ray Chaumont. 

Le Roy, for Herman Le Roy. 

Lewis, fcr Governor Morgan Lewis. 

Lewishoro. for John Lewis, prominent resident. 

Lewiston, for Governor Morgan Lewis. 

Leydon, for town in Netherlands, refuge of Pilgrim 
fathers prior to arrival in America. 

Lime, auglicization of Indian name, Tecarnowundo, 
“lime lake.” 

Limestone, on account of the nature of the rock found 
within its limits. : 

Lindley, for Colonel Eleazar Lindley. 

Lisle, for city in France. 

Litchfield, for city in England, 

Livingsten, for Robert R. Livingston, prominent poli- 
tician. 

Livonia, for division of Russia. 

Locke, for Philoscpher John Locke. 

Lockport, for double,tier of locks at this point. 

Long Island, anglicization of Dutch name 
Eylandat. 

Lowville, for Nicholas Low. 

Lyme, town, directly or indirectly named from bor- 
ough of Lyme-Regis in England. 

Lyonsdale, for first settler. 

Lysander, for Spartan general. 

Mabbettsville, for James Mabbett. 

McDouough, for eminent naval commander, Commo- 
dore Thomas McDcnough. 

Macedon, for ancient Macedonia of the Greeks. 

McUrawville, in honor of a Mr. McGraw, who owned 
property there. 

Mamakating, for Indian chief. 

Mamaroneck, for Indian chief, 

Manchester, for city in England. 

Manhasset, now part of New York city, Indian name— 
“little island.” 


Lange 








Johnsons, for Sir William 
Johnson, who encamped on its 
banks on the way to Fort Ni- 
agara. 

Johnstown, for founder, Sir 
William Johnston. 

Juhelville, for Madame Juhel, 
relative of Le Ray family. 
“Junius, by State land board, 
for Junius of classics. 

Katonah, for an Indian chief, 

Keeseville, for founder, Rich- 
ard Keese. 

Kent, for family of early set- 
tlers. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


‘A COMMON “SCHOOL SPELLING BOOK.” By Aaron 
Gove, recently superintendent of public schools, Den- 


yer, Col. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & 

Co. Cloth, 104 pp. List price, 18 cents; mailing 

price, 25 cents. 

Aaron Gove has been as useful a city superintendent 
as has honored America by service during the last forty 
years. He has been a direct aid to teachers in their 
daily work as well as an alert and well-poised adminis- 
trator. He is now keeping up his good work by helping 
along the work of teachers far and near. 

The author presents a new plan for drill in spelling 
that is of the greatest interest. He aims to train the eyes 
to see, the ears to hear, and the memory to retain what 
has been seen and heard. The specific device which he 
adopts is the same as that employed by the conjurer 
Houdin in training the visual memory of his son, the 
only difference being that Houdin used shop windows 
instead of lists of words. This device, which Mr. Gove 
amplifies by applying it to the ear as well as to the eye, 
has an obvious end special value in its application to 
the teaching of spelling. 

In the ninety-five pages of the text there is a total of 
5,076 words, covering the work of grades four to eight 
inclusive. The author classifies words on the basis 
of their usefulness for spelling lessons into (1) familiar 
words, (2) partially familiar words, and (3) unknown 
words, Only the first two classes receive attention. for 
the guiding principle of the book is “ideas before 
words.”’ 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE COLONIES. By Gertrude 
L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett, both of the Gorham 
(Me.), normal school. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 139 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

History in colonial times is illuminated by a bright- 
ness of spirit and lightness of literary touch that are re- 
freshing in these days of source-book history, which, 
however important, demands a maturity for interest not 
easily found in elementary school children. 

The authors are a bit pessimistic as to the lack of 
zest, relish, and appetite, but they minimize the harm 
that might come from such a frame of mind by merely 
using it as an excuse for appealing to the imagination 
of the pupils in a delectable fashion. 

We find no excuse whatever for thinking that school 
life lacks joy and vivacity, but that is no reason for not 
welcoming to the limit every cheery page of this book. 
We do not find in our visits to the schools——and our 
opportunities are unsurpassed for observation--“the tired 
look seen in the eyes, the weary and wrink’ed appear- 
ance of the face, the nervous and erratic movements 
of the limbs which indicate an unnatural condition in 
many of our young people,” and we do not believe that 
anyone else finds it. In New York and Chicago there 
are not a third as many deaths from nervous disorders 
per thousand:as there were thirty years ago, and that is 
undoubtedly a fair estimate of the condition of things 
throughout the country. I suspect that I see 1,000 
school] children where Miss Stone and Miss Fickett see 
one, and that I see them in ten states to their one, and 
I have certainly been visiting schools forty years to 
their ten, and I have never seen any excuse for their 
preface, but this does not in the slightest detract from 
the charm of the stories which they tell of Colonial 
times. 

THB MULTIFLICATION TABLES. 
meister, Winona wormal school. Chicago: A. Flana- 
gan Company. Paper. Price, 10 cents. 

If you believe in drilling the multiplication tables into 
the heads of pupils, as many do, then you will get more 


help from this dimelet than from anything of the kind 
ever issued. 


By Theda Gilde- 


STUDIES IN CONDUCT. By George T. Smart, D. D., 
of Newton Highlands, Mass. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. Cloth. 165 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

A marvelously interesting volume. from an able man, 
and a man sufficiently in sympathy with the romantic 
mood in literature to be saved from any dull line, any 
antiquated thought. Conduct, as it pertains to all the 
stages of human life—childhood, adolescence, maturity, 
age—is charmingly set forth in the twelve chapiers to 
which the author confines himself. ‘The furniture of 
Earth,” “The Years of Imagination,” “The Storm and 
Stress Period,” ‘“‘The Time of Reflection,” “‘The Field of 
Memory”—these and others akin to them are the themes 
that come under the review in ianguage simple yet ornate, 
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with quotations and illustrations from best 
and with a splendid optimism that believes that ‘ 
world we are born into is amply furnished,” and that 
a still better, ampler world awaits those who honest 
and heartily seek it, To read this worthy book is 
have one’s eyes lifted up from clods to stars at least 
temporarily, and to be made conscious of possibilities 
far above the common level of our day’s life, ’ 
A GRADED SPELLER. By Alice Rose Power, Edison 
School, San Francisco. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Cloth. 176 pp. Price, 60 cents, .« 
The author has had her vision on modern require- 
ments in the arrangement of this speller. Groups of 
words for all grades from the first to the eighth are pre- 
pared, and evidently with great care. The words have 
been tested by several teachers, and the results have been 
good. Even pupils naturally deficient in. the art, of 
spelling have heen greatly aided. by the compiled lists. 
A feature is the giving of a full set of homonyms at the 
end of each list: Practical examples in the forming of 
plurals are also given. It has a serviceable appearance. 


MUSTAFA, THE EGYPTIAN BOY. A Tale of Oriental 
Child Life. By Laura B. Starr. Chicago: A. Flana- 
gan & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 

Here is a story of Egyptian life delightfully told from 
the standpoint of a boy... Nowhere else in brief space can 
the geography of Egypt be so readily learned. It is the 
best of supplementary reading whether from the stand- 
point of interest or information. The illustrations are 


ata and the language within the range of the chil- 
ren, 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. First series. By Teresa 
Peirce Williston. “Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Illustrated in color by Sanchi O. Gawa. Holiday 
attire. ‘At a school book price. 

I do not recall having seen a morea'tractive supplemen- 
tary reader, nor one more useful. These Orient stories 
are new, which is indeed'a charm. They appeal to 
litle people from their child nature, from their uni- 
versal human nature under wholly unusual conditions. 
There are eight charming fairy tales, the equal of the 
ancient classics, comparable with Grimm’s or Ander- 
sen’s tales, and all so new. Then the illustrations are 
in the height of Japanese art for color and design. It is 
inconceivable that any modernized school should be 
without it. 

SPECIAL METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. By Charles A. 
McMurry, Ph. D., New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 225 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

Dr. MeMurty presents his views on arithmetic and the 
teaching of it in a clear and earnest manner. His ideas 
are always strictly individual, and he has collected an 
important following, interested in his peculiar views of 
school work, and to these this book, like his other 
kindred presentations, appeals strongly. Presumably 
this book, each book, widens the circle of his followers. 
Even to others this book will have an interest as giving 
a new view of old notions. The success of such indi- 
vidualizing is always important as well as interesting. 

One of the most strikingly successful recent French 
text-books is the Fraser and Squair French Grammar. 
The publishers, D. C. Heath & Co., announce that, at the 
end of its third year, it has been introduced into over 
eighty per cent. of the fifty best colleges and universi- 
ties, into all but one of the twelve largest cities in the 
United States, and into over a thousand small cities and 
towns. 


_—— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“The Brownie Primer,” By N.M. Banta and A. B. Benson. Chi- 


cago: A. Flanagan Company. 
“Fapproved Selections for. Supplementary Reading and Memoriz- 
~ elvine Hix. Price, 25 cents. New 


ing’’—First Year. Arr d by 
York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

“*The Story of a Sunbeam.”’ By Effie B. Miller. Price, 5 cents.—— 
“Outlines ish and American Literature.’ 2 . E. McKean. 
Price, 25 cents. nsville, N. ¥.:. World’s Events Publishing Com- 


any. 

Pigelections from Ovid.” Edited by G. J. Laing. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. : 

**Pat’s Pick.” (Songs) Compiled by H. R. Pattengill. Lansing. 
Mich.: H.R. Pattengill. 

“Elements of Rhetoric and Composition.” By A. H. Thorndike. 
New York: The Century Company. 

‘fhe Blodgett Primer.” Price, 30 cents.—‘“The Blodgett First 
Reader.” Price, 30 cents.—‘The Blodgett Second Reader.” By 
Frances E. Blodgett and Andrew B. Blodgett.——‘‘Common Schoo 
Spelling Book.” Price, 18 cents. Boston: Ginn& 
Co 


“A Book of Verses for Children.”” Compiled by Edward V. Lucas. 
——‘Rhetoric in Practice.’’ By A.G. Newcomer and 8. 8. Seward, 
Jr. Price, $'.00.—“France’s Le Livre de Mon Ami.’’ Edited by O. 
G. Gerlac. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


y Aaron Gove. 
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[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 

authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 

available, these contributions should be short 

and comprehensive. Copy should be received 

by y Ay — not later t Friday preceding 
) 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Beptember 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with Hampshire and Hamp- 


den Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 
October 27: Middlesex County 


(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, J. Lewis 
Wightman, Malden, secretary. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
wy of Suwperintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER. This city leads 
all New England places except 
Waterbury, Conn., in percentage of 


school moneys paid elementary 
teachers. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. This city leads 
all New England cities fn the per- 
centage of school moneys paid jani- 
tors. 

RUTLAND. This city leads all 
New England cities in the percent- 
age of school moneys paid for fuel. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. This city is not so 
large as St. Louis and yet it pays out 
for schools $21,888,000 to $8,715,000 
in St. Louis. 

SPRINGFIELD. In 1850 this city 
used one half of its tax money for 
schools, now it uses less than one- 
third. 

BROOKLINE. This town leads 
New England in the per capita ex- 
pense for schools—$7.75; Springfield 
comes next, $6.50; Boston is third, 
$6.00. 

This town appropriates 15.9 per 
cent. of its operating expense money 
to the high schools and only 3.7 per 
cent. to supervision, It is near the 
top as to high school salaries, and 
near the bottom as to cost of super- 
vision. 

FITCHBURG. This city leads 
New England in the percentage of 
operating expenses paid in high 
school salaries. 

This city leads all New England 
in percentage of school moneys paid 
for free text-books. 

MILTON. Edgar D. Varney of 
Springfield has been elected princi- 
pal of the Milton high school. Mr. 
Varney was principal of the Chest- 
nut-street grammar school, the larg- 
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est in Springfield. He is a graduate 
of Bates College, and has been very 
successful both as principal of gram- 
mar and high schools. 

ATTLEBORO. Lewis A. Fales, 
grammar master at Dedham, Mass., 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed William P, Kel- 
ley, elected at Meriden, Conn. Mr. 
Fales is a graduate of Harvard, and 
has been former principal at Vine- 
yard Haven, Attleboro, and Dedham. 
This is his first superintendency. 

Notwithstanding the increase in 
salaries and more stringent rules 
about resignations, the Attleboro 
schools will open September 5 with 
the usual large number of new 
teachers. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. This city leads 
all New England cities in the per- 
centage of school moneys paid for 
supervision. 


CONNECTICUT 

WATERBURY. This city and 
Fort Wayne, Ind., have the same 
population, but this city pays out 
$180,000 for schools, while Fort 
Wayne pays out but $111,000. 

NEW HAVEN. This city leads 
New England in the percentage of 
school moneys —_ for free sup- 
plies. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATE*,. 


NEW YORK. 

TROY. This city leads the middle 
states in the percentage of school 
moneys paid for elementary salaries, 

ILION.. There is rejoicing in the 
fact that Superintendent A, W. 
Abrams is to stay. The special 
committee at Schenectady after 
looking far and near unanimously 
nominated him for their superin- 
tendency, but the board of education 
got into an unaccountable wrangle 
and Mr. Abrams declined to be a 
candidate. 

BUFFALO. This is the second 
city in the middle states in the per- 
centage of school moneys paid in 
elementary salaries. 

UTICA. This city leads the mid- 
dle states in the percentage of 
moneys paid for supervision, 

FOUGHKEEPSIE. This city leads 
the middle states, outside of New 
York city, in the proportion of 
school moneys paid for high school 
salaries, 14.8 per cent. Harrisburg, 
Pa., is second, with 11.3 per cent. 


BUFFALO. This city leads all 
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the cities of 200,000 to 300,000 in the 
per cent of operating expenses in 
elementary school salaries, 60.3 per 
cent. Milwaukee comes next, 

YONKERS. This city ‘appropri- 
ates 10.8 per cent. of its entire 
operating expense money to super- 
vision, and only 7.2 per cent. to the 
high school salaries. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Public 
Education Association of Philadel- 
phia is one of the notably important 
educational bodies in the United 
States, with President Joseph Swain 
of Swarthmore as president, Dr. M. 
G. Brumbaugh as vice-president, and 
Dora Keen as secretary. It was or- 
ganized in 1881, but it has had a 
new birth in recent years, and now 
has a membership of 778. The ob- 
ject is to promote the efficiency of 
public education in Philadelphia. 
Here is a summary of the work ac- 
complished in the school year of 
1994-5: Medical inspection of 
schools introduced by the depart- 
ment of health and charities; two 
school gardens opened by the board 
of public education; poiicy of dis- 
trict high schools recognized; con- 
ference of twenty-seven associations 
from other cities on “Relation of the 
Parent to the School’; proposition 
for an inspector of high schools for 
Pennsylvania; promotion of com- 
pulsory education by aid of day nur- 
series secured; promotion of child 
labor regulation as a means to com- 
pulsory education; appeal to coun- 
cils for two school nurses; co-opera- 
tion with educational commission 
for reorganization of school system; 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men 


tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. 


It is not a secret or patent 


mesicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 
pared 


56 W. 25th St- 
only bye NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’ , sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 


It does not contain 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S LITERATURE 


By Eva Marcu Tappan, Ph.D., Head of the English Department, English High . 
School, Worcester, Mass. 85 cents. 


THE CHIEF POETS OF AMERICA ; 


Edited by Curtis HippEN PaGe, Ph.D., Lecturer on Romance Languages and Liter- 
atures at Columbia University. A selection of the best poetry of the leading American 
Poets, with notes, biographical sketches, reference lists, etc. (Ready in September.) 


PROSE AND POETRY OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 


A selection edited by MAuRIcE F. EGAN, LL.D., J.U.D., Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Catholic University of America. 


Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


DICKENS’S TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Edited by R. ADELAIDE WITHAM, formerly Head of the English Department, Classi- 
cal High School, Providence, R. I. 


Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 45 cents; cloth, 50 cents. (Ready in September.) 
DEQUINCEY’S JOAN OF AR€, AND ENGLISH MAIL COACH 


Edited by R. ADELAIDE WITHAM. 
Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY V. 


Edited by Enwarp EvERET? HALE, Jr., Professor of English, Union College. 
Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. (Ready in September.) F 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 











(Ready in September.) 


(Ready in September.) 
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directory of education associations 
compiled, 

HARRISBURG. This city is sec- 
ond in the middle states in percent- 
age of school moneys paid for high 
school salaries. 

VIRGINIA. 

J. D. Eggleston will be the next 

state superintendent of schools. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS, This city leads 
all cities of 100,000 to 200,000 in per 
cent of operating expenses in ele- 
mentary teachers’ salaries, 63 per 
cent, Los Angeles comes next. 

FORT WAYNE. This city leads 
the middle West in the percentage of 
school moneys paid for elementary 
salariés. She also leads in the per- 
centage paid for supervision. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE This city leads the 
cities between 200,000 and 300,000 in 
the percentage of operating expenses 
in the high school salaries, 13.7 per 
cent. This is twice as much as Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Milwaukee, and New- 
ark. Louisville also leads in the per 
cent. of operating expense in super- 
vision, 12.4 per cent. Newark 
comes next. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
COLORADO. 


DENVER. This city leads all 
cities of 100,000 to 200,000 in the per 


cent. of operating expenses in the 
high school salaries, 13.7 per cent. 
Providence comes next. 


> 





New York Excursion, Thursday, 
October 5, via Boston & Maine 
R. R., $5.00—Hoosac Moun- 
tains, Hudson River and Fall 
River Line. 


October 5 the Boston & Maine 
railroad will run the annual New 
York excursion. A two-hundred- 
mile train ride through the Deer- 
field Valley and the Hoosac Moun- 
tains to Troy and Albany, N, Y., a 
delightful sail on the palatial 
steamers down the Hudson to New 
York city; two days in the Metropo- 
lis and back to Boston via the fam- 
ous Fall River line steamers. Five 
dollars for the round trip. 

Write to the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, for the beautiful illus- 
trated booklet, which describes the 
trip in detail. It will be mailed free 
upon receipt of a postal card. 


+ 


A New Atlas 


Of the Northwestern, Western, and 





Middle Western States with maps of. 


the island possessions, Japan, China, 
United States, and the World, has 
just been issued by the Northern Pa- 
cific railway jointly with the Bur- 
lington route and the Great 
Northern railway. It treats of 
houndaries, history, population, sta- 
tistics, schoo] population, state insti- 
tutions, families, farms, manufac- 
tures, railway mileage, post-offices, 


minerals; and state governments of 
each commonwealth traversed by 
the railways mentioned. A mine of 
valuable information for $1.00. A 
M. Cleland, General Passenger 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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[~~ of the greatest aids to modern instruction, 
fitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography. History 
Se school 
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should have one. Illustrated cataloguefree. - 
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* What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
$1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of School Use. 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not grow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent, increase this year over last year! 


Order for opening school year 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE HOLDEN 


G. W.:HOLDEN, Pres. 


= 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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tour of the world, for the express 
purpose of studying the legislatures 
of governments abroad. It is added 
that the Empress intends to issue a 
decree at New Year’s for the es- 
tablishment of a parliament twelvs 
years from now. Since the appear- 
ance of Saul among the prophets 
there has been nothing more sur- 
prising than the addition of the Em- 
press Dowager of China to the list 
of political reformers 
OK s ~ 

COSTLY COLONIAL VENTURES. 

That large contingent of Germans 
who have always steadfastly op- 
posed the colonial experiments of 
their country have two fresh argu- 


ments ready to their hands. One is 
the rapid spread of revolt in the 
African colonies, to which refer- 


ence has been made in this column, 


and to which a sudden revolt in 
German East Africa was recently 
added. The other is the accumu- 


lating deficit in the German treas- 
ury, which is occasioned chiefly by 
colonial expenditures. For 1904, ac- 
cording to the official figures, the 
deficit amounted to 363,000,000 in a 
total expenditure of  $326,000,000. 
For the present year the deficit is 
$56.000,000 in a total expenditure of 
$343,000,000. These .figures show 
not only a heavy outgo, but an in- 
elastic revenue. The outbreak in 
southwest Africa is alone responsi- 
ble for $60,000,000 of this sum. The 
German national debt has increased 
within ten years $300,000,009. 


Bs * * 
A STEP TOO FAR. 

At the Interparliamentary Con- 
gress at Brussels, which has been 
largely attended by members of the 
British, French, German, Austrian, 
and other European parliaments as 
well as of our own Congress, Repre- 
sentative Rartholdt of Missouri pre- 
sented a carefully formulated 
scheme which provides not only for 
an almost universal arbitration of 
international disputes, but for the 
creation of a permanent interna- 
tional parliament. Obviously, it 
would be extremely difficult to de- 
vise any functions and powers 
worth mentioning for such a parlia- 
ment without trenching wpon the 








independent action of the several 
governments concerned. It is not 
surprising that the congress at 
Brussels preferred to postpone any 
expression of opinion upon the 
scheme, and disposed of it for the 
time by reference to a committee. 
The ideal of a real “parliament of 
man, a federation of the world” is 
likely to remain a dream _ until 
millennium. 


~~ 
> 





The Kennewick Irrigating Canal 


which waters twenty thousand acre; 
of land on the west bank of the 
Columbia river, is one of the newest 
and best irrigating propositions in 
the United States. Kennewick is the 
gateway to the Yakima valley. The 
season is from two to three weeks 
earlier than the upper valley, and 
alfalfa, peaches, pears, and all small 
fruits such as strawberries, canta- 
loupes, etc., which ripen very early. 
command the highest market price. 


Write to C. W. Mott, general emigra- * 


tion agent, Northern Pacific railway, 
St. Paul, Minn., and he will send you 
descriptive pamphlets of the Yakima 
valley, where land can still be had at 
reasonable prices and in a climate 
mild and healthful. If you wish in- 
formation regarding lands or business 
openings in other territory covered by 
the Northern Pacific railway Mr. 
Mott will be glad to send it free. 
Will be pleased to call upon you on 
receipt of postal card, to give you full 
information regarding rates, tickets, 


through car and train service ar- 
rangements, etc. 
Cc. E. Foster, district passenger 


agent, 207 Old South building, Boston, 
Mass. 


+. 
> 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Sjrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 


Nickel Plate Road Again Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Extremely low rate tickets on 
sale daily September 15 to October 
21 to Pacific coast and other points 
in the far West. Tourist sleepers 
through from New England. For 
full information write L. P. Burgess, 
New England Passenger Agent, Old 
South Building, Boston. 








FOR TEACHERS AND OTHERS 


Acquaintance with 
@ location,equipment, 
: ere ring and 

berrying, evening 
talks, membership, 
quarters, expense, 
traveiling and direc- 
tor of the Summer 
School of Philoso- 
phy,Oakland, Maine, 


See Journal yA Edu- 
cation and Educa- 
tional Review. sence 
February ; especially 
the former of June 15, and the latter of Septem- 
ber 1904. Bireh Bark Circular. 











Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 





SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


are using the best book out, for the teacher’s 
desk. Schoolroom Exercises and Methods of 
Teaching contains material for over 2,000 in- 
teresting lessons and 1,000 busy work plans. 
If you haven’t got a copy, we are making a 
special offer of a copy bound in silk cloth to 
every Journal reader sending only 50 cents. 
Book sent prepaid. 


W. CLEMENT MOORE, New Egypt, N. J. 
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Saratoga in Mid-Summer. 


The 3eason is on! Saratoga, the 
one joyous, only true pleasure spot, is 
reeking with fun! Thousands have 
already gathered at the famous Spa. 
Broadway and its line of magnificent 
hotels presents a scene gorgeous and 
dazzling in the extreme. Early morn- 
ing sees handsome equipages driving 
pack and forth; Congress Spring park 
assembles hundreds seated at tables, 
talking and sipping the invigorating 
and health-giving waters. Noon, the 
cars and the carriages are traveling 
in the same direction—‘‘off for the 
races!”’ Have you ever witnessed the 
thrilling sport, which means so much 
co the summer Saratogian? Enthu- 
siasm! Why, there is nothing on 
earth to compare with a Saratoga 
race. 

Thousands of people, men and 
women, young and old, are in the 
grand stands. The paddock contains 
its usual throng of inside devotees. 
The sedate looking banker who has 
abandoned Wall Street for a few 
weeks is here; the loud dressed, 
sporty-looking individual who is lay- 
ing his plans to beat the “bookies” is 
on hand; a few rail birds, just to 
give a touch of realism to the scene, 
are perched on the fence; the midget 
jockies in their variegated costumes 
are curbing the prancing and im- 
patient thoroughbreds. 

There is a loud murmur, a rumble 
of mirthful chatting and low laugh- 
ter—what a merry looking as3em- 


blage! Cosmopolitan, gorgeous, 
democratic Saratoga! No care, no 
class! Common in purpose, in 


thought; the fever of the race is on. 
The barrier is up! They’re off! The 
colored jackets are crowding on the 
necks of their horses! Not a breath 
in the grand stand, then a loud hur- 
rah as the favorite sweeps from the 
field; silence, tense silence, as an- 
other swings free. They sweep into 
the stretch, two ahead! Neck and 
neck! The crowd is silent, the 
jockies are driving for their lives! 
The favorite falters for a moment! 
his rival forges a nose ahead: an- 
other cheer, and then an awful still- 
ness as a shadow surges to the out- 
side, swings into the open, and ere 
the thousands realize it an “out- 
sider” has won the race! 

ivening—now paint Saratoga, and 
who will wonder why there is only 
one Saratoga? The verandas of the 
magnificent hotels are thronged with 
fashionably dressed men and women. 
In the spacious and fragrant court 
yards are hundreds more, walking or 
Seated at the tables, quaffing cool 
drinks and breathing in the balmy 
atmosphere. The strains of sweet 
music float forth from the hotel ver- 
andas! 

Broadway is a promenade! Sara- 
toga is at its ease. 

Do you live in New England? Get 
away! Go out to Saratoga! The 
Season is on! The Boston & Maine 
railroad is the only line out of Bos- 
ton running through to Saratoga 
Write and we will tell you how to go. 
For a two-cent stamp we will send 
you a book describing the route; the 
title is, “The Hoosac Country and 
Deerfield Valley.” D. J. Flanders, 
feneral passenger and _ ticket agent, 
Boston & Maine railroad, Boston. 





Rights of Foreigners in Japan. residence and professions with the 
subjeets. of the treaty powers.” 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. In this matter of the rights of for- 

During the period of Japanese ey ee at ee aa toe Pe 
national seclusion foreigners had no Dntcdise andea the civil dhe, was 
rights whatever in. Japan. They wise in its day and generation.” 
were considered as barbarians or The reward is being reaped in this 
enemies. They were entirely outside day of the empire’s strenuous life... - 
the pale of the law. Schenectady, N. Y, 

From the date of Commodore 
Perry’s second visit in 1854, and the 
conclusion of the treaty of peace and 
amity by him; followed in 1858 by the 
first treaty of trade and commerce 
with the United States, the rights of 
foreigners depended on the treat‘es, 
not upon the law of the country. 

But with the adoption of the 
Japanese civil code a great change 


came, and now foreigners enjoy theit 
rights under the law, while the 
treaties provide only for the guaran- 
tees or limitations of rights. In its 
very beginning the new civil co’e 
proclaims “the equality of foreigners 
and native subjects before the law.” 
Article 2 provides that “Fore’gners 
enjoy private rights except in thcse 
cases where such enjoyment is pro- 
hibited by law, ordinance, or treaty.” 
This has a very American flavor. 
The limitations on the rights.of 
foreigners are not many nor grievous 
—only such as might be expected in. ia | 
a country which is trying to build 
itself up after centuries upon cen- 
turies of seclusion, from which it 
emerged only a_ generation 2#go 
Chiefly these limitations are ie 
ownership of land or Japanese ships, 
the right to work mines, to arte HOME StTUpY 
shares in the Bank of Japan or the z 
benef. 5 Snecie bank, to become pte Rereratts of Chicago 
members of the Stock Exchange, to urses for Teachers and Students in more 
engage in the emigration business, to {uo scademic subjects of High Schoo! and 
receive hounties for ce ge 3 FAB. lb SB. ped a Sn b corre: 
shipbuilding. and a few others. ut- : le ress, 
side of these limitations, for each of tne Lelveretty of Chicago ibiv. 3), Chicago , 
which there is good reason on the 
face, foreigners are as free as the air 
to engage in any commercial or in- 
dustrial business, or to own .shares in 
anv Jananese companies. Some of 
the limitations named cam be avoide’. 
In land ownership, for instance, for- 
eicners can hold stock in. anv com- 
mercial company owning land or 
working mines. “re 
First foreigners had no _ rights IT 1S 
whatever: next they enjoved their 
private rights under the treaties, and UP TO DATE 
now they are protected under the law AND 
In short, Japanese law has passed 
from the stage of enmity to that of RELIABLE 
eanality. RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 
TDonbtless these considerations are 0 
helping the flotation of Japanese 25,00 New Words and Phrases 
honds in both Great Britain and the ALSO ADDED 
Tnited States, and are also mainly ee Soames iot the Werld 
the reason why foreigners resident in Pattor in Chief, W.T. Harrls: eh tee” 
United States Commissioner of Education, 


Japan have subscribed so _ freelv 
toward the four domestic war loans 2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
IT 18 A PAOKED STOREHOUSE OF ACOURATE INFORMATION 


so far issued in Japan. 
Grand Parize(Highest Award)WorLD’s Fair St.Louis 


Russians still resident in Japan are 
enjovine the protection of law as 

Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 

1116 Pages, 1400 Illustrations. 


fully, freely, and peacefully as the 

citizens of nations friendly to Japan, Regular Edition 7x10x25 inches. 8 bindings. 

even though the war has put an end De Luxe Edition 54, » 854 x1 in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible pa,er. 2 beautiful bindings. 


to the commercial treaties between 
FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkles,” Illustrated pamphlets, 


Russia and Japan. 
G.&6C. MERRIAM CO. 


Tmperial ordinance No, 352 of 1899 
expressly declares that “fore'gners Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
GET THE BEST 








STEEL PENS 


<C> 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 





Wee | 
BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE COST-FOR1 OR 1005 
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who are not citizens of any of the 
treaty powers have equal freedom of 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER *SnSh5s* AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “Chicaco: 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 

mere 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4:.2Secto0 strece pobton 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 seyteten Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 
Agency Agency nc 


EASTERN 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCHG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


mE SCIENCE ovata vu 














Correspondence invited. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 





Teachers’ 








Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 

















H 7 We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in} 
Winship . every part of the country. > 4 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 3 

> 
Agency megan, 3 
PHOS HSL = OHOS1 OSE SOOSS OOHHD CHO OOOFOOOOOHOD ooeceeves | 














Some New Books. 
Author. 





Title. 


Publisher. Price. 
The Memories of an American Citizen.......... Herrick Macmillan Co., New York §1.50 | 
The Brownie Primer ...... .-cces-se+-cees Banta & Benson A. Flanagan Co., Chicago ——|! 
The Story of a Sunbeam. .......--.-..00.+-0+ ++ Miller World’ 8 events Pub. Co., N.Y. 0% 
Outlines of English and American Literature.. McKean “ 





Gove = 


Approved Selections of Supplementary Reading Arr. M. Hix Hinds, Noble & Peredssy “7 25 | 
4 Book of Verses for Children........ «. ...++.- Comp. E. Lucas Henry Holt & Co., | 
euateric PRRGRIOR. .. cc avddacec> socseses Newcomer & Seward, Jr 1.00 
France’s Le Livre de Mon Ami.................. Gerlac “ “ “ oY 
Russia from Within...........+....- Ular “ “ “ 1.75 
American Insects .............-+.-. Kellogg “ “ “ 5.00 
Shakespeare’s London ...........---sseeeeeeeeees Stephenson 0 58 “ “ 2.00 
The Blodgett Primer...........-..-0+-0-+++ ree _— Ginn & Co., Boston 30 | 
The Blodgett First Reader...........+-+++-e+e+0. — “ “ rn “30 
The Blodgett Second Reader..........-+-....-++: Blodgett “ “ “ 30 


Common School Spelling Book...........-.+..++ 








Selections from me ws rere Laing [Ed.} D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. | 
Pat’s Pick (Songs) .........--.--ssscesseesecscees Comp. Pattengill R Pattengill a —— , 
Elements of Rhetoric and Composition ........ Thorndike ‘The Century Co., ‘ Wem 
Gameron Gt LOGhiel. <2... .00..cccesccccescosscces Roberts L. C. Page & Co., Boston 1.50 | 
Young Japan. .....-..-ccee cece cesesecceesvercee Scherer J.B. Lippincott Co., Penna. 

Rifle and bomenee in the Indian Jungle........ Giasford John Lane Co., N.Y. 5.00 








Streeter—“I understand that Miss. 
Simpers appeared as Portia last 
night. How did she play it?” 

Walker—“Oh-er, she played it on 
Shylock most abominably.” 


UNIVERSITY I Write for Catalogues. 


ey Price-List, 


Pd BLISHINGTA ny Information, 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL, SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BOYDEN, A. M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FIrcHBURG, MASS. 





~ 

















BRIDGEWATER, 





























both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. comPpany@; 3= =29 West 23d St. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. z @ New York. @ | 
For women only. 'Especial attention is SSE 
called to the new course of Household Arts. | JN, BE. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, | ieee STON, MASS. 
Principal. 











Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal ; 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal | 
with the friend’s name and address) NEW ENGLAND) 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. | 





—— | characterization of 


| in Wall Street”; 


; Air Treatment for New York’s 


| the other 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—It is seldom that a single num- 
ber of the magazine containg g9 
much material likely to arouse dis- 
cussion and lead to conclusions of 


importance as the September num- 
ber of the Atlantic. President H. g, 
Pritchett considers the momentous 
question, “Shall the University Be- 
come a Business Corporation?” Ww, 
S. Rossiter of the census bureau dis- 
cusses “The Problem of Federa] 
Printing.” In the first two papers 
upon “President Roosevelt’s Rail- 
way Policy,” William Z. Ripley dis- 
cusses “The Problem” with an inci- 
siveness that should interest every 
American citizen. In his notable 
series of papers upon “The Tenth 
Decade of the United States,” Wil- 
liam Garrott Brown comes in the 
September installment to the dis- 
cussion of ‘“Lincoln’s Policy of 
Mercy,’: The literary and discursive 
essays are no less attractive. Colo- 
nel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
in “History in Basy Lessons,” is at 
his best. Miss Agnes Repplier’s 
“Marriage Vows” is one of the best 
in her delightful series of Convent 
sketches, while Martha Baker 
Dunn’s whimsical discourse upon 
“Education” is in the vein which 
has been so pleasing to Atlantic 
readers in the past. “Ultimate 
Questions,” is the concluding number 
in a series of posthumous papers by 
the late Lafcadio Hearn. Lovers of 
poetry will find much to _ interest 
them in the number, and the Con- 
tributors’ Club is as animated as 
ever, 


—The special features of the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews for 
September are an appreciative char- 
acter sketch of Count Sergius Witte, 


| the Russian ranking peace envoy, by 
Dr. BE. J. Dillon; a study of the ef- 
fect of the war on European alli- 
ances, by Frederic Austin Ogg; a 
“Ryan: A New 
Power in Finance,” by “An Observer 
besides illustrated 
articles on “Denmark, the Buffer 
State of the North,” “Oklahoma, a 
Vigorous Commonwealth,” “The ~~ 
Bed- 
Ridden Children,” “What the People 
Read in Great Britain,” ‘Blending 
Legal Systems in the Philippines,” 
and “The New Salaried Class.” In 
“The Progress of the World” and 
departments, the peace 
situation at Portsmouth, the new 
Russian legislative assembly, the yel- 
low-fever visitation to New Orleans, 
the President’s recent speech at 
Wilkesbarre and Chautauqua, and 


| many other topics of domestic and 


foreign interest are treated. 


ys 
> 


That Moose. 


That moose which you have been 
yearning for and doubtless expect to 
secure this year was seen by a dis- 
ciple of Isaak Walton up in Canada 
on the same trip that he caught his 
record trout this season. He is re 
ported as having a fine head which 





| is quite likely to prove a record one, 


Quantities of fine deer were also seen 
in the vicinity. If you will write 


H. J. Colvin, 362 Washington street, 
Boston, he will send you full partic- 
ulars, as to open season, how to ob- 
tain license, cost of getting there, 
etc. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 
That the program announced from 
Keith’s theatre is one of the stronges 


and best bills of the season gocs with 
out saying, for a mere scansion of the 
list of entertainers will convince any 
regu patron of vaudeville The h al- 
line entertainers of the bill will be Wil! 
M. Cressy and Blanche Dayne in thci* 
latest and best pastoral play, “Town 
Hall To-night,’’ which is claimed to be 
one of the funniest little vehicles ever 
seen in the varieties Both entertainers 
are too well known hereabouts to need 
any introduction, as their names are 


synonymous with the best of pastora 
comedies. The surrounding show isa 


most notable one, including Marshall P. 


Wilder, the clever humorist, well-known 
on tw mtinents; the Zancigs, who 
give most remarkable exhibition of 
thought transmission, being one of th 
most sensational acts seen in the va _ie- 


ties; Herbert's dogs, than whom there is 


none better trained, including a canine 
who s the loop in true man fashion; | 
Cha Sera, skilful and daring Eu o- 
peat equilibrist I<elly ind Vicett 
well-} wn for their vocal accompl sh- 
ment d stunning costumes; £mirl ani 
IKossner, comedy acrobats, the tumbling 
of the man being one of the features; 
A ) Duncan, vaudeville’s blest ven 
triloqu median; Norcross’s minstrils 
who w ing ip-to-date ballads; Al 
Colem mimetic comedian; Dolmar 
trio, barrel jumpers and trick tumbl rs; 


Jack and Bertha Rich, singers and 
dance? Kit Karson, skilful sharp 
shooter o1 the slack wire, and. the 
Yalto Russian dancers and singers 
The customary list of comedy and inter- 
esting motion pictures will be exhibited 
in the kinetograph. 
MAJESTIC 

Miss Eva Tanguay, whose strenuous 
stage deportment and magnetic perscn- 
ality have won her a position in the 
front ranks of successful American 


comediennes of to-day, will be the off>r- 
ing at the Majestic all of next we k, 
when she will be seen for the first time 
in this city as a star, at the head of her 
own company, and will present that 
most iughable play of the year, “The 
Sambo Girl Messrs. Harry B. Smith 
and Gustave Kerker are responsible for 
the bor k and score of ai Samb>) 


Girl nd contemporary dramatic re- 
viewers are a unit in their belief that 
these clever play-builders have turred 
out a particularly snappy lot of lyrics 
and tuneful musical numbers. ‘Then 


too, Miss Tanguay has introduced a 
number of syncopated songs that are of 
that hummy, whistleable sort that irre- 
Sistibly appeal to the average theatre- 
goer of the time present 


n = 
Lowest Round Trip Rates to Paci- 


fic Coast via Nickel Plate Line. 

Tickets to Portland, Tacoma, or 
Seattle and return on sale daily un- 
til September 28 At slightly higher 
rate tickets may be routed through 
California in one direction. For 
full particulars write L. P. Burgess, 
New England Passenger Agent, 
Old South Building, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


TTS gets a good many teachers from this agency, and gets them very 
MASSACHUSE easily. On September 1, 1905, Superintendent Burr J. Merriam came 
in for a teacher to fill a sudden vacancy. A lady in Sayre, Pa., seemed to fit closest, and we 
called her up by long distance telephone. She wanted the place, and was engaged. Superin- 
tendent Merriam was in our office less than half an hour, but he got a more satisfactory teacher 
than he would have been likely to find in three days traveling. Our long distance telephone is 
in pretty constant use about the time FROM calls all at once. It tells a good deal 
school epens — sometimes we have a dozen more than the facts called for. If it isa 
teacher we have not seen, we can judge a good deal from the voice, the promptness of decision, 
the general grasp of the situation. We called up a woman once and asked, ** Will you go to 
Pueblo?”’ ‘* Where is it?’’ ‘In Colorado, south of Denvei.” ‘* What work?” ‘*Such a 
grace.’’ ‘*  Whatsalary?” ‘*$75amonth.’’ ‘ When mustI start?” 


t? * To-night.”’ ‘I can’t go 
till to-morrow morning. She went and is there yet. We have lots « 


~ of 
teachers who know what they want, in Colorado or in ................++- PENNSYLVANI 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWE 








TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


| address 
‘w Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





|The Pratt h "A 70 Fifth Avenue 
| 

| ratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 





Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE. SOl nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For fullivformation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


° a * Boston, Mass.: 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies + 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 kKookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stim: on Bk. 


ScherMerhorn ye tam ste ney. [some CRE 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 




















Ts EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Morngs, Iowa. 





MANHATTAN BLpG. 











THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(TH 


E TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 





494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Eric Pape School of Hrt 


Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine 


large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Comedies. Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
| Pyrogravure 








Drawing and Vainting from ‘“ life,”’ 


for 
painting, 


separate classes 
Portraiture, Still life, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, 
Design and P: 

Illustration, 


and 
Water-color, 
Decorative 


men women Flower- 
Com posi- 
Practical De- 


with costume 


tion, 1inting, 


Textiles. models, 


Wash, ¢ 


sign for 


Pen, rouache, Posterand Bookcover Designing. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Mass. 


Soston, 











A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK? 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


OR 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skil! have done for the World 


A NEW IDEA! 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- 


ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 


offered to the Public. 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c. 


Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


OF THE BOOK 

“It is certainly an 
ELioT, HARVARD. 

“ sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils e verywhe re over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.” — PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 

‘“*T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

‘“T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 


interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 


| grea at , mmportanc e of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 


California.” 


| 


tion.’ . 8. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 
‘“*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct 

yopular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.” 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. 

‘It is chock full of information from title to finis.”’ 
DENT GREENWOOD. 

‘I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


many 
— ARCHBISHOP 


— SUPERINTEN- 
and girl in 


and 


‘* There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, 
, BRAGDON, 


on unusual lines, than in any book I know PRINCIPAI 
LASELL SEMINARY. 

‘**The book is evidently 
FULTON, U. OF MIss. 

** You have opened up a new field in education 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

** Pupils like it because it deals with the 
times; they instinctively like anything 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


‘*T most warmly congratulate you in your suc¢ 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirab 
to the valuable facts presented.” 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


one of unusual interest.’’— CHANCELOR 


STATE SUPERIN- 


greatest force 
that moves.’ 


of modern 
SUPERINTEN- 


ess In getting us up 
e, and lends a charm 
SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 





NATURE STUDY BY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 





Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the 


sally commended. 
At the earnest solicitation of 
written, fully 


school officers and teachers, these articles have been 
illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 


appeared in the columns of this paper 


country over, and have been univer- 


re- 


The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 


sive adaptation to the first four grades. 
The seasonal changes form the thread 
children are seeking 


>? 
all its life to the varying conditions. 


The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines 


started, scienceward. 


running 
in their simple way, to find 


Many scientific references are suggested for the 


1] 


through all the phenomena, and the 


How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


along which children can be 


benefit of teachers. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 


in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. 


Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 














